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When the Buyer Knows It All 


By Charles S. Fredricks 


Vice President, Aerothrust Engine Co., LaPorte, Ind. 


Most of the so-called “reasons” for not buying are merely excuses. It is up to the sales manager 
to help his salesmen recognize these excuses when he meets them, and to help overcome this sort of 


resistance. 


In a series of articles, of which this is the first, we will attempt to classify the more 


common of these excuses and invite those of our readers who have won their spurs as salesmen to 


contribute their experience. 


In April we will consider the buyer who thinks he isn’t interested. In 


May the “later on, maybe” type and in June the chap who hasn’t time to listen, etc. 


IKE every salesman I have encoun- 
L tered the “know it all” buyer. I 

have not always succeeded in selling 
him. But in looking back over many years 
of experience as a salesman I reach the con- 
clusion that the most effective tool to use 
in driving an entering wedge into this sort 
of opposition is flattery. The very fact 
that a buyer is self-sufficient indicates an 
exaggerated impression of his own wis- 
dom, or putting it in plain English, has the 
swelled head. 

Some years ago there was a certain 
dealer in Fargo, N. D., who had proved a 
stumbling block. The dealer was a small, 
snappy, dapper, hard-headed, practical but 
pleasant Jew, who had devoted twelve 
years to building the largest trade in his 
line. 

Our line was one sold on two, three and 
five year contracts, under conditions which 
made any change a subject for serious con- 
sideration. Once our competitor renewed 
his contract, we were obliged to cool our 
heels until it had almost expired. 

Ten of our best salesmen had called 
on Blank at different times and reported 
him simply wedded to our competitor. 
“Can’t be sold,” was the tag attached to 
the card which greeted the eye of the 
“old man” every time he went through 
the North Dakota prospect file. 

The “old man” as our sales manager was 
called, had a habit of dashing into the 
field every year to gather a few “Can’t be 
sold” scalps just before convention time. 
This season he was obliged to visit Minne- 
apolis, so determined to get Blank’s scalp. 

Entering the store he was accosted by 
Blank, who happened to be near the door. 
The usual greetings were exchanged and 
Blank asked what he could do for him. 
“Much,” said the old man, “but you won't.” 
The quizzical smile which accompanied this 
statement brought an answering smile from 


Blank and when the old man said, “Mr. 
Blank you won’t have any objections if I 
look about your store, will you?” he was 
given permission to wander about at will. 

Just before the store closed, the old man 
met Blank again and after congratulating 
him upon the artistic and practical store 
plan, said, “Ten of our best men have call- 
ed upon you and each in turn reported 
you could never be sold, as you were un- 
willing to listen long enough for him to 
make his point. Now Mr. Blank, if you 
had followed this same line of thought and 
action in connection with your entire busi- 
ness career, you would not be enjoying 
your present success and we are confident 
our proposition holds a money-making op- 
portunity for you, which your practical 
mind will readily grasp, if you will give me 
the chance to present it in detail. Working 
on the belief that you are open to any 
proposition which can increase your profit 
in any department, I have come all the 
way from Minneapolis to present a money- 
making proposition for you, but unless you 
are willing to give me ten minutes of un- 
divided attention, I shall step across the 
street, accept the contract from your com- 
petitor, which I can readily secure and 
leave town without telling you my mis- 
sion.” 

Blank concluded to match ten minutes 
the next morning, against ten minutes of 
the “old man’s” time, at the expiration of 
which, all opposition was broken down 
and in two hours work meeting all objec- 
tions, the contract was signed, for a five 
year period, thereby closing another “can’t 
be sold” file. 

It would require too much time to take 
up the objections and their answers, but 
the above outlines the method of approach, 
which is just about ninety percent of the 
battle. Most “can’t be sold” buyers are 
simply men who have not been properly 
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approached, or approached with something 
they are honestly not interested in, in 
which event it is a case of “love’s labor 
lost” to work with them. 


When Arguments Fail Try 
Service 
By Edgar C. Hoe 


Secretary, Fay Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


jobbing of cigars I have had to con- 

tend with a number of “know it all” 
buyers. Argument has very little effect be- 
cause in addition to his self-esteem he is 
generaly stubborn, and even if he should 
admit to himself the merit of your argu- 
ment and that he should, for his best 
interests, stock your merchandise, he will 
refuse, at least for the time, through stub- 
bornness alone. 

One plan I have followed with good re- 
sults is to reach the party through a neigh- 
boring competitor. I go direct to this com- 
petitor handling our line and, where the 
circumstances warrant, tell him the situa- 
tion and show him how he can increase 
his business by featuring in his window 
displays our cigars, which are nationally 
advertised brands with a trade mark value. 
I co-operate with this competitor by giving 
him special window display material and 
advice in making the display. 

When Mr. “know-it-all” comes to his 
senses, as he invariably does, through calls 
for these cigars which he cannot supply, 
and stocks our line, he not only profits 
directly but naturally develops among his 
regular trade new smokers of our cigars, 
and some of these smokers will likewise 
patronize his competitor, to the competi- 
tor’s advantage, and thus a larger busi- 


] N my experience of many years in the 


ness is developed in the community to the 
benefit of all. 

Another instance of a dealer of a simi- 
lar frame of mind recalls itself to me. 
This dealer, while carrying the brands dis- 
tributed by my company, would not fea- 
ture them but kept them back feeling that 
it was against his best interests to give 
them any prominence because my com- 
pany operated a retail store in his immedi- 
ate vicinity. I argued with this fellow 
for several years before finally convincing 
him of his error. I explained to him that 
many of the customers of our store passed 
his place of business and that if he would 
give our brands space in his window dis- 
plays from time to time, watching our dis- 
plays and featuring the same cigars we 
featured during any week, he would be 
certain to bring into his store buyers of 
these cigars and that through such method 
he stood to make many permanent cus- 
tomers. I explained to him further, that 
our store was conducted more for demon- 
stration purposes than for profit as a retail 
business, because our business is primarily 
the jobbing of cigars. He now buys sev- 
eral times as much from our jobbing house 
as he did formerly and has been turned 
into a very satisfactory account. I believe 
that he now realizes that his former atti- 
tude of superiority as to his knowledge 
of lines and business methods was defec- 
tive, at least in this particular. 


“This Tip Increased Our 
Sales Seven Time in 
Nine Months” 


By Chas. H. Stone 


Vice-President, Atlantic Dyestuff Co., Boston 


The buyer who “knows it all” is often- 
times considered by the salesman who is 
shy in his knowledge of his own proposi- 
tion, as being next to impossible to sell. 

Many years of actual contact with a 
number of buyers whose high opinion of 
their own knowledge was more or less jus- 
tified, has taught me to know that they are 
as easy to sell as any other buyers, pro- 
vided the salesman’s knowledge of his own 
proposition equals or overtops that of the 
buyer’s. 

I would recommend to any salesman 
who believes that he has a hard proposi- 
tion in such a buyer to make sure that his 
own knowledge of his proposition, from all 
possible angles, equals or excels that of the 
buyer, so that the buyer cannot possibly 
trip him up; he will then find the “know 
it all” buyer to be one of his most eager 
customers, because the salesman will then 
be in position to serve—not merely to take 
orders from—the buyer. 


Turning A Know It All 
Into A Full Line Dealer 


By E. S. Sholcraft 


Sales Manager, Emerson-Brantingham Implement 
Co., Omaha 


| RECALL one of these “know it all 


buyers” who sold farm machinery. I 

was also selling farm machinery and as 

he was one of those who discounted all his 
bills I wanted him on my list of buyers. 

He had been sending mail orders to the 

house for years but the volume had not 


exceeded a thousand dollars a year and he 
had confined his purchases to just a few 
items in the line and along with the desire 
to sell him myself was the desire to get a 
full line representation as well. 

My second visit to the town in which this 
buyer was located, which was a _ small 
country town, was rewarded with an order 
for about two-thirds of a car of farm ma- 
chinery, and I was obliged to let him have 
his way about the buying as I felt that 
diplomacy was better than the “big stick” 
process just at that time and as a result 
he placed his order for just about the 
same items as he had been doing for years. 
But the quantities were larger. 

The goods were shipped in due time and 
sold to his farmer customers, and later 
in the season I again called on this man 
with the view to securing his order for the 
next season, and had my ideas regarding 
the quantities several degrees higher than 
the quantities he had given on my former 
visit. 


When arriving at this town I made no 
immediate effort to sell implements; on 
the other hand I proposed that we get in 
a car and call on the farmers to whom 
he had sold the implements shipped earlier 
in the season, using for my reason the 
idea that if any of them were dissatisfied 
with any of the implements we could pos- 
sibly adjust them and avoid complaints 
later, and with this I coupled the suggestion 
that while out in the country we could get 
some idea of what implements would prob- 
ably be called for the next season, and in 
this way he, the buyer, could more intel- 
ligently place his order with me. As this 
was an entirely new idea to him it ap- 
pealed to him at once and we drove into 
the country. 

There were several items in the machin- 
ery line which he had been selling for 
years, and he was firmly grounded upon 
the proposition that there was no use in 

(Continued on Page 222 


procedure. 


agency. 


success of the agency. 


any time. 


| The Courage of 
| Strength 


The greatest service that can be rendered by an ad- 
vertising agency is to analyze the conditions of a busi- 
ness and ascertain whether or not advertising is 
indicated and if so to recommend a policy and plan for 


This has become one of the most important functions of an 
The modern agency approaches the prospective 
advertiser with a genuine desire to analyze his problems 
and make such recommendations as will point to ultimate 
success, for upon the success of the advertiser depends the 


Such a department can be maintained only in a house doing 
a large volume of business and such an organization would 
have the courage to decide against a program of advertising 
if such a decision seemed best for the client. 


This we believe is the only sound and logical approach to a 
new advertiser as it establishes a well-grounded and per- 
manent relationship between advertiser and agency which is 
| the best possible assurance of success. 


We shall be glad to discuss the matter with you in detail at 


(GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 


William H. Johns, President 


Advertising 
10 State Street 381 Fourth Avenue McCormick Building 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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“Car Load” Patterson—His Policies 


On September 17, 1919, a news item went over the wire that the grocery packing business of 
Wilson & Company and the big wholesale grocery house of Austin, Nichols & Company, New York, 


had been merged with a capital of $30,000,000. 
Company, became chairman of the board, and C. W. Patterson was elected president. 


Harry Balfe, former president of Austin, Nichols & 


The fact that 


Mr. Patterson was formerly a soles manager, and at one time a knight of the sample case, makes his 
selection of special interest to the readers of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


OT so very long ago a Wilson sales- 
N man was asked by his sales man- 

ager why he was not able to get 
more canned goods business from a cer- 
tain Chicago dealer. “You ought to be 
able to sell that man at least 1,000 cases,” 
said the sales manager. 

“A thousand cases!” gasped the sales- 
man, “It can’t be done. Why I know 
the dealer better than I know you. You 
can take my word for it I am selling him 
every nickle’s worth of stuff he can 
handle.” 

A few days later the conversa- 
tion came to the attention of C. 
W. Patterson, who at that time 
was head of the canned goods and 
grocery department of Wilson & 
Co. Mr. Patterson asked a few 
questions as to the amount of 
canned goods the dealer ought to 
be able to dispose of in that par- 
ticular locality, decided in his own 
mind just how large an order 
should be forthcoming, took the 
salesman with him and went out 
to see the dealer. Before he had 
left the store he sold, not the 1,000 
cases which the salesman said was 
impossible, but 2,000 cases. More 
than that, he gave the dealer a 
new vision of business with the 
result that this Wilson customer 
has been a 2,000-case buyer ever 
since. 

This incident is cited to illus- 
trate one of the outstanding quali- 
fications of the man who recently 
was made president of the $30,- 
000,000 reorganized Austin 
Nichols & Co.—another sales man- 
ager who has stepped from the 
sales department into the enviable 
position of head of the largest 
wholesale grocery businesses in 
the world. Not yet forty, without 
a gray hair, a man who knows 
how to play as well as work, Pat- 
terson stands today a remarkable 
example of what any sales man- 
ager can achieve if he has the 
courage to think big. There are 
undoubtedly many executives in 
the wholesale grocery field who & 
know the business just as well as 
Patterson does. There are men 
who were at the heads of depart- 
ments when he was only one of 
the many salesmen on the Frank- 
lin’ Mac Veagh payroll. Patterson was 
picked for this position over the heads of 
these more experienced men because he 
was not hog tied with the traditions of the 
grocery trade, because he had demonstrated 
as a sales manager his ability to get results 
and because he had a vision of bigness. 

This quality marked his work even as a 


road man back in 1912. The average job- 
ber’s salesmen would say to his customer: 
“Well, Tom; how many cans of beans will 
I put you down for this trip?” And Tom 
thinking in terms of 60 days would say: 
“Oh, make it a dozen cases.” But Patter- 


son was not only able to think for himself, 
but he realized that it was necessary to do 
more or less thinking for his customers as 
well. Before he ever called on his man he 
made careful inquiry and arrived at a figure 
in his own mind that represented the quan- 
tity which he believed the customer could 


Photo by Root, Chicago 


C. W. PATTERSON 


Three years ago Mr. Patterson was a sales manager—today he 
is president of the largest grocery house in the world. 


dispose of if he got behind the goods and 
pushed them. Suppose he decided that his 
man ought to buy 1,000 cases. His method 
was something like this. 

“Mr. Smith I have just been figuring up 
how many cases of Club House beans you 
should be able to dispose of within the next 
three months. I estimate you will need 
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about 2,000 cases.” And then followed a 
few sharp pointed arguments as to why 
he thought 2,000 would be about right. 

The figure literally knocked the breath 
completely out of his audience. It was 
twenty times more beans than he had ever 
sold before. He hastened to explain that 
Mr. Patterson had over-rated him, there 
was the matter of paying for the bill, ete. 
“Well,” replied the man from Franklin 
MacVeagh’s, “let’s cut it down to 1,700 
cases,” making a motion with his pencil 
on the order book. But Mr. Dealer still 
felt that 1,700 was far too much for 
him to handle. This coming down 
process would continue until the 
dealer finally ended up with a com- 
promise at 1,000 cases which was 
exactly the figure Patterson had set 
for him before even entering his 
store. 

Now there are those who will 
say that this is bad salesmanship. 
There are those who will brand it 
as nothing more or less than the 
old fashioned device of overloading 
the dealer. But it wasn’t anything 
of the sort, because you will no- 
tice that Patterson does not sell a 
man more than he can dispose of, 
although he may sell him consid- 
erably more than he thinks he can 
dispose of. It is the Patterson be- 
lief that a dealer’s heart is where 
his money is, and if he has a base- 
ment-full of baked beans he will 
make it his special business to get 
the money out of the beans. Once 
he sets himself to the task of sell- 
ing beans, instead of taking orders 
for them, he will learn how easy it 
is to sell beans and become a big- 
ger buyer. 

On one occasion Patterson solda 
man five carloads of grocery prod- 
ucts on one trip. In time the bill 
fell due. The dealer couldn’t pay 
it. The credit department hollered. 
So it was decided inasmuch as 
Patterson had sold the goods, they 
would put it up to him to collect 
the money. When Patterson ar- 
rived at the dealer’s store, his cus- 
tomer told him that he knew he 
couldn’t sell any five carloads and 
sure enough he hadn’t. The com- 
pany would have to wait until he 
moved the goods and then it 
would get its money. 

“You will pay for the goods when they 
are sold?” asked Patterson. “Very well 
put on your hat and come along with me 
and we will sell them.” They got a rig, 
made about thirty calls and soon had a big 
hole made in the five carloads. By the end 


of the week the bulk of the shipment was 
MacVeagh not only 


sold and Franklin 


got their money, but they got a carload 
buyer who has been buying in carloads 
ever since. A few years of this sort of 
salesmanship and he decided he knew 
enough about the grocery business to be- 
come an executive, so he relinquished his 
Texas territory and became general man- 
ager of W. W. Brookner Company of 
Globe, Ariz. His next move was back with 
Franklin MacVeagh & Company as sales 
manager of its manufacturing departments. 
When Tom Wilson took over the old Sulz- 
berger plant, he selected Patterson as the 
logical manager for his canned goods and 
grocery departments. In collaboration with 
Mr. Wilson he evolved the Wilson “certi- 
fied” policy for the company’s canned goods 
The plan provided for an absolute money 
back guarantee printed plainly on each 
label, stating that if the consumer didn’t 
think the contents of the package were of 
the highest quality the price would be re- 


funded. The idea was at first ridiculed by 
other canned goods manufacturers, but 
Patterson put it over with characteristic 


vigor and thoroughness. 

Patterson is a firm believer in the prin- 
ciple that the sales policy as well as the 
product must be above criticism. Not only 
must the quality of the product be right, 
but the dress of the package and the sales 
presentation must correspond. A visitor 
to the Wilson plant relates that while 
walking through the canning factory Mr. 
Patterson noticed that the labels on a table 
full of cans were mussy and not placed 
straight on the can. He at once called the 
forelady and had new labels put on every 
can. He explained to the visitor that if 
those cans went out to the trade it would 
give the customers a chance for complaint 
to the salesmen, thereby putting the sales- 
men on the defensive and forcing him to ex- 
plain. There must be nothing to explain 
in any products he markets. For this rea- 
son Mr. Patterson believes that the sales 
department should have a big voice in pro- 
ducing as well as selling the merchandise. 
He is opposed to the plan, found in many 
establishments which permits the factory 
to say to the sales manager: ‘Here are 
the goods we have made for you to sell, 
and it is your job to go out and sell them.” 

These are some of the policies that made 
C. W. Patterson. There is nothing start- 
ling about them. They are policies which 
every sales manager thoroughly under- 
stands, but he often forgets. Patterson’s 
strength lies in the fact that he is a doer 
as well as a thinker. He puts his ideas 
to work, instead of letting them buzz 
around in the back of his head. When 
Austin-Nichols & Company took over the 
Hoyt grocery business in Chicago, shortly 
after his affiliations with the New York 
company, it found an old established busi- 
ness that pinned its faith in a catalogue 
called the “Grocers Criterion.” In this 
catalogue it preached “buy from a catalogue 
Mr. Pat- 
terson believes in personal contact selling. 
So the first thing he did was to organize 
a force of men who went out and sold 
goods, instead of waiting for the cus- 
tomer to buy them. It has only been two 
months since he started to build his Chicago 
sales force, but the sales volume has al- 
ready more than doubled and is still going 
up. His personal and business slogan—is 
“Motion Means Money!” 


and save the salesman’s profit.” 


British Sales Leaders Dis- 


cuss Picking ‘‘Travellers”’ 


HE American sales manager who 

| complains about the turnover in 
his sales force will be interested 

in knowing the complaint is world-wide. 
At the last meeting of the Sales Man- 
agers’ Association of Great Britain this 
problem was thoroughly discussed by 
leading sales managers of the United 
Kingdom. “About one-third of the sales 
force is here today and gone tomorrow,” 
complained John O’Meyer, who had 
charge of hiring “travelers” for the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. He told 
about a man from South Wales who had 
applied for a position. He had asked his 
applicant the usual questions. Then he 


had inquired if he had any brothers. 


with no little surprise—was that he oc- 
cupied a high position in a big organiza- 
tion in the north. Whereupon O’Meyer 
said to himself: “This man will want 
to get a good position, like his brother,” 
and had engaged him, the man proving 
most successful. 

The Sales Managers’ Association of 
Great Britain has been in active opera- 
tion since 1911. It is composed of 122 
of the more progressive British sales 
executives, who meet on the third Thurs- 
day of every month. 


There 
is no initiation, membership being open to 
the principal or sales manager of any indus- 
trial organization. The present officers are: 
President, E. S. Daniels; chairman, Wm. 
Hy. Beable; treasurer, W. J. Gray Ramsay. 
The secretary is A. J. Horn, Winchester 


Dues are slightly over $5 a year. 


Yes, he had one. Where was he and House, Victoria Square, Birmingham, 
what was he doing? The answer—given England. 
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Sales Problems 
Are Simplified 


By EDEXCO Devices for 
Graphic Records. Compare sales 
with quotas—locate agencies— 
check credits—tell where men 


are ALL AT A GLANCE. 


Send $1.00 today for big trial outfit 


containing 100 map pins and other 
marking devices, sales maps, charting 
papers, 

mount, 2 
and Mechanical Graphs—Service 
Sheet No. 4 and special Instruction 


curve cards, Edexco map 
catalogs—Graphic Supplies 


Sheet on Starting and Keeping 
Graphic Records. Catalog alone sent 
free. Please say which. 


EDEXCO MECHANICAL GRAPHS 


make it easy to show results daily. 
illustrated in colors free on request. 


Educational Exhibition Company 
333 Custom House Street 


Booklet 


Providence, R. I. 


How We Abolished Drawing Accounts 


General Sales Manager, Trustees System, Chicago 


By C. J. Badger 


Mr. Badger has had a wide and successful experience as a sales executive in both the office ap- 
pliance and the financial security field. He first stepped into the lime-light a number of years ago when 
he was district sales manager for the Addressograph Company with headquarters in Atlanta. He has 
made a special study of salesmen’s compensation with a view of correcting the shortcomings of the 


commonly used methods. 


After five years of experimenting and 
investigating one plan of compensation 
after another, I believe we have finally 
found a basis for paying our salesmen 
which has the greatest number of advan- 
tages of anything we have previously seen. 
The plan has proven itself successful. Our 
men are making from $3,600 to $10,000 
per annum. It has a general tendency to 
build up the business, satisfy the sales- 
men, satisfy ourselves—and in so doing 
all of this we keep inside of the percent- 
age of sales set aside as our appropria- 
tion. 

Before striking upon this plan, we gave 
fair consideration to many of the plans 
which have been adopted by concerns of 
standing all over the country. Some weak 
spot put in an appearance in every one of 
them. All were found wanting at some 
point. A plan might satisfy us but would 
not give the man what we considered a 
good proposition. Another plan would 
satisfy the salesman, but under certain 
conditions was entirely unsatisfactory from 
our standpoint. Still another would seem 
to start out well but over a long period 
of time would spring some serious draw- 
back. Then, there are plans which do 
not encourage the maximum amount of 
work on the part of the sales force. 


Drawing Accounts Kill Initiative 


We consider this last point especially im- 
portant. First, the plan must satisfy the 
house and the salesman. Also, it must be 
of such a character as to act in a stimu- 
lating capacity on the salesman. The plan 
upon which we have finally decided not 
only encourages greater effort, but it en- 
ables us to abolish the undesirable method 
of compensation which called for drawing 
accounts. 


It is our conclusion that drawing ac- 
counts are fundamentally wrong. When 
you hire a salesman and hand him over 
$300 at the end of the month to apply 
against his commissions, that man probably 
is not so well satisfied as he might seem 
to be at first. Ordinarily it takes from 
one to four months for commissions to 
begin coming to the salesman after he has 
turned over orders. That means during 
the first few months he is drawing more 
money than he has coming to him. At 
the end of the second month the statement 
which is sent to the salesman shows he 
owes the house money. The next month 
the same thing occurs. And the following 
month the statement has a similar “liabil- 
ity” color. 

There is nothing particularly uplifting 
in that kind of compensation. Sometimes 


a sales manager is apt to think he is doing 
a favor to a salesman by making his 
drawing account high. He thinks that he 
is actually encouraging that salesman to 
greater efforts with a top-notch drawing 
account. 


I take the stand that this is wrong. Few 
salesmen want to have $300 a month turned 
over to them to spend before they earn it. 
That monthly statement is a reminder that 
he is in debt, and Mr. Salesman down deep 
in his heart resents it. When his sales be- 
gin to stack up and the commissions come 
due, it is like paying for a dead horse to 
have those commissions apply on money 
that has been handed him before it was 
due and which he has spent. 

The chances are that salesman would be 
much better satisfied in the long run if 
he received only $150 at the end of the 
month with a bonus arrangement that 
would build up the amount of money he 
gets as orders were turned in. But before 
the drawing account can be abolished, there 
must be substituted some substantial meth- 
od of compensation which will really satisfy 
the salesman you wish to retain. 


The Selling Expense Fund 


Let me start at the very beginning of 
laying out such a basis of compensation. 
First of all there must be set aside a cer- 
tain percentage of sales which we will call 
the selling expense fund. The sales com- 
pensation must come within that percent- 
age. Now, the first salary must be paid 
based on the task performed. You figure 
in your business that it takes a certain 
number of calls to produce an order, on 
the average. Presuming that you want 
four interviews a day, how will you get 
them? 

I figure that the average saicsman needs, 
at the end of each week, at least fifty 
dollars. You may have some other basis 
of figuring. Taking the fifty dellar basis, 
it is simple enough to dope out that the 
way to get a man to make four calls a 
day is to pay him two dollars a cali, with 
a maximum of forty-eight dollars a week. 
As long as you know it is advisable to 
make “cold” calls in order to build up sales, 
why not make the man’s salary pay for 
actual work accomplished, instead of hand- 
ing him a big check on his account for 
him to spend. Commission men do not, as 
a rule, send in detailed accounts of their 
calls. I get a detailed report on every call 
made. 

The next step is to figure out a way to 
give bonuses on all business produced. No 
wo of us can use the same plan; there- 
fore, for the purpose of illustrating the 
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point, let us take the following graduating 
scale: 

Class A, 1% bonus 

Class B, 2% bonus 

Class C, 3% bonus 

Class D, 4% bonu 

Class E, 5% | 

A graduated scale is essential because 

every human being needs something to en- 
courage the production of “just 
more.” It is that last final effo 
month that puts many a man into the suc- 
cessful class. 


nit 
yjonus 


Now, the 5%, or whatever percentage 
you see fit to adopt in your particular busi- 
ness, should be a maximum amount paid. 
It also should be the equivalent of the 
former commission basis of compensation. 
The further purpose of this is explained 
later. 

It will be seen that all down the line— 
the man in Class A, C or B—there is a 
scramble to get into the next higher class 
because of the manner in which bonuses 
pile up. The lowest men on the list are 
trying to get into Class B; the men in 
Class C are endeavoring to raise themselves 
another notch; and Class E men strive to 
add to their sales because of the additional 
bonuses, as well as certain extra profit 


bonuses, which we are about to discuss. 

How does this plan get the entire sales 
force working as one unit in helping each 
other in every way possible to build up 
a big volume, as well as working individu- 
ally to increase the bonuses already de- 
scribed ? 


The “Collective” Bonus 


3ear in mind that all money earned by 


the salesmen is charged to the selling ex- 
pense fund. Inasmuch as the maximum 
bonus figure, or the 5 per cent paid sales- 
men in Class E, is the equivalent of the old 


commission basis of compenation, there is 
a margin remaining in the selling expense 
fund after salaries and bonuses are de- 
ducted. This margin is distributed equally 
throughout the selling force. It is called 
the collective bonus. 

There lies the principle behind the co- 
operative spirit of the entire force. The 
collective bonus makes every man work to 
boost everyone else. Each man finds it to 
his advantage to help add to the volume 
of business. 

We have tried many plans which have 
come to our attention during the time we 
have been investigating the matter. It is 
our conclusion that this plan carries the 
most advantages of them all. Parts of the 
plan have been used in various profit shar- 
ing plans and those sales managers who 


have investigated to any extent the question 

of compensating salesmen will recognize 

the fact that this suggested basis for solv- 
ing a much discussed question is a com- 

bination of several plans, with perhaps a 

few distinctive features. 

It can be said that this method of com- 
pensation accomplishes four separate things 
of importance, as follows: 

1. It pays the men a salary, in place of the 
unsatisfactory drawing account, and 
gives them a basis of compensation that 
enables them to earn what they are 
worth, which is what most salesmen 
want. 

2. It enables the house to get an even 
number of cold canvass calls each day, 
which is the foundation for building up 
new business. Every salesman helping 
to accomplish this is entitled to pay for 
the task performed. 

3. It gives a commission, or bonus, prop- 
osition, which makes it possible for him 
to earn as much money as his capacity 
will allow, and therefore keeps sales- 
men satisfied. 

4. Finally, it keeps every man working all 
the time to get more business, whether 
he is at the bottom of the quota list or 
at the top, also promoting a spirit of 
working together that cannot be se- 
cured in any other way. 

We cannot help but feel that a plan 
which affords these advantages, having the 
general tendency to build up the business, 
to give the salesmen what they want in the 
way of opportunity, and to stimulate the 
desire of the entire sales force to pull to- 
gether in getting results, is the right kind 
of a plan. And bear in mind that we 
never exceed the percentage of sales set 
aside for the selling expense fund. 


Can See No Need for Na- 
tional Association of 
Sales Managers 
By W. A. McDermid 


Sales Manager, The Mennen Company, Newark; 
Former President, Association of National 
Advertisers. 


HAVE read with interest Mr. Neff’s 
| article in the February issue of Sates 

MANAGEMENT, and while I agree with 
everything he says, I am on the negative 
on any proposition to form a national 
sales managers’ organization of a formal 
character. My objections are based 
solely on the practical difficulties of oper- 
ation. Mr. Neff’s plan seems to present 
a solution of the problem of wider co- 
operation, without formidable and 
workable machinery. 


un- 


Any attempt to develop a medium of 
exchange of ideas in the form of a pub- 
lication with formal endorsement of any 
body of men is open at once to charges 
of commercialism and favoritism, 
ever unmerited they may be. 

I am in favor of letting the well-known 
and justly popular laws of evolution 
operate. I know that you are not seek- 
ing any special endorsement from me at 
this time for what you have done. And 
yet it is only due to you to say that I 
have previously said to several of my 
friends in sales management substantially 
this: 

“The Dartnell Service represents, in 
my opinion, the best that has yet been 
provided in 


how- 


an auxiliary sales service, 


not only from the point of the kind of 
material and the way of presentation, but 
from the viewpoint and editorial judg- 
ment with which the problem has been 
approached. We may have our dreams 
as to some sort of a central data service 
and research bureau on non-profit mak- 
ing lines, but while we’re hoping, the job 
is being started and being done well. 
What we ought to do is to support it 
heartily. Subscribe; use the service 
freely; contribute our thought and infor- 
mation to it. What if it is a money- 
making enterprise? The only chance to 
make a lot of money is to make the 
service awfully good, and after all, that is 
all we are interested in.” 

I have never known anyone connected 
with your organization, so that I know 
nothing whatever of your plans or am- 
bitions, but I believe that if we will 
retain our local sales managers’ clubs 
and our other conferences (as within in- 


dustries) on sales subjects, we will have 
enough of organized effort, and we 
should then pool our data as far as we 
can for the common good through a well- 
equipped, intelligent organization like 
yours. 


British Consular Service 
Divorced From Foreign 


Office 


The administration of the Consular De- 
partment of the British Foreign Office has 
now been transferred to the Department 
of Overseas Trade, which already admin- 
isters the Commercial Diplomatic Service. 
It will be seen from this that the trend 
of sentiment in the United States and in 
Great Britain is exactly opposite. In this 
country it is the State Department which 
controls the consular service. 


Elastic Advertising 


An Exclusive Greig & Ward Achievement 


That’s a new thought in advertising which 
appeals to sales managers who inherently 
think in terms of selling. 


In plainer words the retailer or dealer must 
be included in one’s advertising calculations 
as a co-partner in the expense as well as the 
fruits of an advertising campaign. 


Others have considered this an impractical 
trade ideal. Knowing the dealer, we have 
practiced it successfully for our clients. 


It isn’t done by a secretive process or subtle 
procedure but by prestige and capacity— 
by ability to do things beyond the prescribed 
limits of preparing and placing copy. 


Let us show you how to put this sort 
of ‘‘elastic’’ into your apprepriation 


GREIG & WARD 
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When Salesmen Sniff at Leads, Etc. 


By S. Roland Hall 


Here is another installment of Mr. Hall's “lunch table” notes. Possibly you have worked out some 
of his suggestions yourself; perhaps you may have developed a better plan of your own. But we pass 


them along for what they may be worth. 


When Hall sent along this copy he dropped a hint that he 
expects to bring out the first issue of a new magazine, “Better Business,” within a few weeks. 


If you 


enjoy reading his stuff—and most everybody does—write him for a copy. 


LL sales departments doing busi- 

ness with retail dealers know the 

deplorable tendency on the part of 
most dealers to neglect following up in- 
quiries after the manufacturer has gone 
to considerable expense to interest pros- 
pective buyers. One manufacturer has, 
with fair success, secured more attention 
for inquirers by making this explanation 
to his own traveling salesmen and to the 
dealers: 

“We can’t avoid, in our advertising, 
developing some idle inquiries. When- 
ever we come out with attractive an- 
nouncements about our product, we are 
certain to get a few ‘curiosity calls’ and 
a number of inquiries from people who 
aren't really interested in buying right 
now, but who have a genuine interest in 
the product and who may possibly be- 
come buyers some day. If there were 
any way by which we could eliminate 
some of these inquiries, we would do so, 
but this waste, if it can rightly be called 
such, is inevitable. It exists in all ef- 
forts to get business. Suppose the retail 
dealer sends a man out in his territory 
to round up some extra business. How 
many idle calls must he make before he 
strikes a prospect that he can sell? He 
does not count it a poor day’s work be- 
cause he called on eight or ten people 
who weren't interested if he also got into 
touch with two who were. Now, the 
waste in inquiries is nothing like eight 
or ten out of twelve. Most of the people 
who write for our literature have a genu- 
ine interest in what we are selling. True, 
they may not buy at once, but the mer- 
chant of vision will be glad to give in- 
formation in March to a man who may 
not buy until October. Don’t conclude 
because the inquiry that you get this 
week doesn’t materialize immediately 
into a good sale that the one you get 
next week may not do so. It is bad 
business to generalize.” 

This manufacturer, by 
every salesman a “weekly score,” show- 
ing the name and address of every in- 
quirer received from that salesman’s ter- 
ritory during the previous week, what 
product the inquirer asked about, and to 
what dealer, whether an active dealer or 
a mere prospect, the inquiry was re 
ferred. No reports, however, are re- 
quired, either from the dealer or the 
salesman, on the inquiries thus referred. 
The character of the product is such that 
it has not been found expedient to re- 
quire reports. 


the way, sends 


“Ts it going to be worth $20 a call to 
have our salesmen handle this matter?” 
is the question one Eastern sales mana- 
ger asks whenever it is proposed at con- 


that the salesmen of the 


company be diverted from their work of 


ferences 


selling the company’s principal product 
to something else. He has figured that, 


on the average, it costs the company 
just about $20, in salary, traveling ex- 
pense, etc., to have a call made by the 
representative. So he wants to be sure 
that it will really pay to incur that ex- 
pense before giving the salesman a‘*new 
kind of call to make. If the conclusion is 
that the extra solicitation couldn’t pos- 
sibly stand such a cost, it is sent out by 


mail. 


A manufacturer of a rust-stain re- 
mover, not having the capital to create a 
demand for his product through the regu- 
lar retail store channels, had the idea that 


maybe he could induce the many Ladies’ 


OF INTEREST TO SALESMEN WITH 
“PUNK” TERRITORIES 
This is F. L. McNeill, who covers Alaska and 


the Yukon, for the Pratt Food Company. In 
place of a Pullman he uses a team of huskies. 
His hotel is a sleeping bag on the warm side of 
a snow bank. But he finds buyers for Pratt’s 
just the same. 

Aid Societies, Pastor’s Aid Societies, etc., 
throughout the country to sell tubes of 
his product as a means of raising money. 
He tried out his plan, got more than fair 
results, and created a demand which he 
later built up through retail stores. 
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The habit of a woman buyer is an in- 
teresting thing, often a most important 
thing to figure out before starting any 
kind of advertising or selling campaign. 
Charles Coolidge Parlin, of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, tells of a case where 
a general store handling a large variety 
of notions and small merchandise built 
up a good business in the suburb of a 
large city. The business of this store at- 
tracted a merchant who believed the 
town would support a cloak and 
store. He acquired a good site, put in 
a stock, but the venture was a dismal 
failure. A year after the cloak and suit 
merchant closed out, the general 
first referred to put in a stock of cloaks 
and suits. Immediately thereafter, an- 
other courageous man rented the store 
formerly occupied by the cloak and suit 
man and put in a stock of cloaks and 
suits. And both began almost immedi- 
ately to enjoy a good garment trade. Can 
you guess the secret? It was that with 
two the woman of the suburb 
could shop—could compare values. With 
only one store they couldn’t do that, so 
they went where they could do so. 


C 
I 


suit 


store 


stores 


“There is such a thing as giving an 


inquirer too much information by mail 
says the chief correspondent of a con- 
salesmen 
“Tf we tell the inquirer all about the 
of our product when we get his first let- 
ter, he will do what ‘canvassing 
himself’ and can’t afford 
to buy, before our representative has time 
to get around to see him. Having once 
made up his mind not to buy, it is a diffi- 


cern employing eight hundred 


cost 


ant 
we Cail 


decide that he 


cult job for the representative to shake 
him out of that decision. So when we 
know that we can get a salesman on the 


spot soon, we hold back the price of our 
product, tell the inquirer that our repre- 
sentative will call and explain fully our 
prices and plans of payment. The repre- 
sentative demonstrate the product 
and explain the matter of terms in sucha 
way that it 
matter to buy.” 


can 


does not seem a difficult 


A talcum powder manufacturer who has 
recently had some research work done to 
determine what women look for first and 


secondly in buying such goods as talcum 
powder claims that the point that had 
the most powerful appeal was the odor of 
the powder, that the next in order was 
the looks of the package. This suggests 
that many manufacturers might profit 
before undertaking extensive campaigns, 
by finding out what appeals were most 
powerful on goods of similar class. 


A food concern had worked for years 
on a crabbed grocer without effect. He 
would practically order salesmen out of 
his place if he didn’t like them, and he 
apparently liked very few. Yet his busi- 
ness was well worth while. A new sales- 
man in the field picked out this old crab 
for his special work. He went in and 
stood around until the old man was 
forced to talk to him. “What do you 
want?” he asked with a grunt. “Nothing 
except a cigar,” said the salesman. He 
bought one and lighted up, stayed around 
a while and went on his way. He came 
in again and did about the same thing, 
and still a third time. Not mentioning 
business, but playing the part of cus- 
tomer, he gave no chance for a rebuff. 
Eventually the old man thawed out, 
talked politics and business conditions, 
and became a fast friend of the diplo- 
matic salesman. 

“T get salesmen to use our advertising 
matter intelligently by asking their views 
at the time we are making our plans 
for the new year. Naturally, I can’t fol- 
low all the varied views of our men, but 
I do get some excellent ideas from them, 
and the feeling that they played a part 
in the fixing of the lines of advertising 
we follow certainly brings greater co-op- 
eration from them. The principal thing 
to guard that salesmen are 
partial to the types of advertising that 
they hand out themselves, that is, spe- 
cialties. They can see the effect of this 
with their own eyes, while some other 
kinds of advertising they have to take 
on faith.” 


against is 


An advertising department using light 
enclosures in all of its company’s out- 
going mails can trace enough sales of 
the specialties so advertised to pay the 
entire cost of the advertising material 
used. It is obvious that some additional 
sales are created which cannot be directly 
traced. : 

A cement 


schools in 


manufacturer 
small towns 


offers high 
a prepared lec- 
ture on concrete construction, directions 
for making a demonstration, also a free 
bag of its product for such a demonstra- 
tion. When the request comes from the 
school, the lecture is supplied with a 
letter and an order on the local 
dealer, good for a bag of cement, is en- 


cl 


good 


osed. The dealer gets a copy of the 
order on him, and is asked to supply 
the newest and cleanest 


looking 
he has in the place. 


bag 
A very good pro- 
portion of the schools call for the free 
bag. A number of dealers have come 
back with nice letters, saying that they 
were interested enough in the plan to 
give the bag of cement themselves and 
did not care to bill the manufacturer for 
it. The experience suggests a great deal 
of educational work that might be done 
through the schools by means of lec- 
tures, directions for demonstrations, 
moving pictures, etc. 

A company selling securities finds that 
a printed letter containing the name of 
a man’s acquaintance in the first line of 
the letter will get several times the at- 
tention that is commanded by the same 
letter going out without this 
the first 


name in 
line. 


Beaver Board Organization 
Growing 


Two years ago it was decided by the 
management of the Beaver Board Com- 
panies to take out some of the hollows in 
their distribution Accordingly M. 
H. Baker, at that time in charge of the 
Southern sales division, was assigned to the 
job. For two years Mr. Baker traveled 
all over the country bolstering up distri- 
bution. 


curve. 


Last summer the company set a 
sales quota for itself which entailed a 
seventy-five per cent sales increase. To ac- 
complish this it was decided to add seven- 
ty-five new salesmen, and divide the coun- 
try into fourteen division offices. 

Instead of wishing the job of recruit- 
ing these new men, and organizing the 
new territories, onto the general sales 
manager as the average management would 
have done, it was decided to add to the 


sales executive staff a “sales manager of 
reorganization” who would have nothing 
else to do but this work. Mr. Baker was 
selected for the task. He in turn reported 
to General Sales Manager Peterson, who 
in turn reported to Vice President in charge 
of Sales Haggerty. This method of divid- 
ing responsibility to bring about a reorgan- 
ization worked out well. The entire re- 
organization was completed in six months 
and the new sales machine is now hitting 
on all cylinders. The Beaver Board Com- 
panies have just taken over the Patent 
Vulcanite Company and the Tonawanda 
Board and Paper Mills, and are now at 
work on plans for again doubling up the 
selling organization. 


Grennan’s Cake Corporation has estab- 
lished a branch in Pittsburgh. C E. 
Perry is district sales manager. Mr. Perry 
was assistant district sales manager at De- 
troit. Grorce Werric, formerly assistant 
district sales manager at Chicago, has been 
promoted to district sales manager. 


a year. 


other. 


fulness. 


for you each month. 
for 27 companies. 


613 CAXTON BUILDING 


How often do your 
salesmen call on 
your customersr 


OUR answer to this question has a direct 
bearing on whether or not you need a House 
Organ in your business. 


In a very large percentage of the businesses of 
the country, salesmen visit the trade only twice 
In the interim, the customers and the 
company: are entirely out of touch with each 


The House Organ fills this breach, coming to 
the desk of the customer each month as a friendly 
visitor, breathing the spirit of good-will and help- 


Let us tell you about our House Organ service: 

how we can produce for you a dignified, business- 

building magazine which will bring you returns 
| in direct sales and good will. 


We will write, edit, print and mail this magazine ‘ 
We are now doing this 


Write for a copy of “How and When 
the Syndicate House Organ May Be 
Used,” in which our service is explained. 


THE WILLIAM FEATHER COMPANY 


Direct Advertising Through Individual Magazines 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Over-Looked Letter Opportunities 


By C. R. Sweney 


Mr. Sweney will be remembered for his article, “When the Old Customer Stops Buying,” in our 
April, 1919, issue, written while he was in charge of sales letter promotion for D. B. Fisk and Com- 
pany, the Chicago wholesale millinery house. He has just installed a sales letter promotion department 
for L. F. Grammes & Sons of Allentown, Pa. His early experience in sales letter promotion was 
acquired with Butler Brothers and other large mail order houses. 


HAVE a friend who is a banker. He 

told me the other day that a certain 

condition had arisen which made it 
necessary for him to go out aggressively 
after new business. I suggested that he use 
more letters—not stereotyped form letters, 
but individually typed letters. “We are 
already doing that,” he said. “We have at 
least a dozen letters we use in con- 
nection with a press clipping service 


With these aims in view we have made 
the main division of the campaign pivot 
about the salesman, the strategic aim be- 
ing to reduce sales resistance in that direc- 
tion. By means of our letters we will force 
the salesmen to reach out for new ac- 
counts, however wedded he may be to his 
old friends. We will make it easy for him 


buy, we will nurse the account along so 
that the time thus spent will not be wasted. 
These aims may be quite different from 
yours, but they will serve to illustrate my 
point. 

Into the second major division I have 
placed the letters which have to do with 
increasing sales to present customers. How 


and in similar ways.” 

My friend thought he was making 
the most of his letter opportunities. 
But by putting our heads together 
we laid out a set of 97 special letters, 
each of which was based on a specific 
point of contact. Out of that entire 
list he was then using only fifteen of 
them, so that you might say he was 
overlooking over eighty per cent of 
the letter opportunities in his busi- 
ness. 

There are many business concerns 
in the same boat. They are over- 
looking their best bets, passing up 
many golden opportunities for stim- 
ulating sales and cementing good 
will. No sales manager would think 
of sending out his salesmen without 
first making an analysis of the objec- 
tions they will encounter, and fram- 
ing the very best possible answer to 
those objections. Yet how many 
sales managers are there who have 
ever made an analysis to determine 
the uses for sales letters, and then 
standardizing the letters. Those who 
have done this have been amazed at 
the results achieved. I know of one 
Pennsylvania manufacturer who has 
built up a million-dollar business from 
exposing himself to sales through 
keeping a steady stream of good will 
building letters going out to every 
customer and possible customer. Sell- 
ing by letter is much the same as 
selling by salesmen—the more calls 
the more sales. 

In laying out a letter campaign the 
first thing to do is to set down the 
general selling policy of the business. 
From that starting point determine 
the various major uses to which per- 
sonal contact letters may be put. To 
illustrate my point I have laid out a 
campaign for an imaginary manu- 
facturing business selling to the re- 
tail trade through salesmen. The 


SUGGESTED TABULATION OF STANDARDIZED 
SALES CORRESPONDENCE 
Manufacturer Selling the Trade Direct 
1. Correspondence to Reduce Resistance to 


Salesmen 
(a) Letter developing new prospective cus- 
tomers. 
(b) Letter to precede call of salesman. 
(c) Letter acknowledging initial order to 


salesman —to customer. 

(d) Letter to prospective customer who did 
not buy. 

(e) Letter to prospective customer who prom- 
ised to buy later. 

(f) Follow up to both “d” and “e” prospects. 

(g) Letter to customer by salesman back in 
house. 


2. Correspondence to Increase Sales to Pres- 
ent Customers 
(a) Letter to trial customer to head off com- 


plaint. 
(b) Letter to old customer who is buying 
spasmodically. 


(c) Letter to old customer who had stopped 
buying. 

(d) Letter to customer regarding special offers. 

(e) Letter to old customers soliciting full line 
orders. 

(f) Letter inviting old customers “to come to 
market.” 

3. Correspondence toStimulate Mail Orders 

(a) Letter to “open territory” prospects about 
to start in business. 

(b) Letter in answer to requests for catalogue. 

(c) Letter following up catalogue emphasizing 
specials. 

(d) Letter to non-responsive 
questing return of catalog. 

(e) Letter to eliminate dead wood in mailing 


inquiries re- 


list. 
4. Correspondence to Insure Use of Dealer 
Helps 
(a) Letter asking for “dealer help” sugges- 
tions. 
(b) Letter soliciting dealer’s active co-opera- 
tion. 


(c) Letter acknowledging dealer help requests. 
(c) Letter suggesting new uses for dealer 
helps. 


aims of the campaign, following the 
policies of the company, are to open as 
many new accounts as possible, to make 
every customer a continuous full line buyer, 
and to cement the account to the house so 
that neither competitor or salesman can 
pry him away. 


to open up new accounts, 
the cost per sale. 


thereby reducing 
We will assist him to 
sell the full line and think in terms of gross 
instead of dozens. And when he reports 
that a certain dealer thinks well of our 
proposition, but is not yet quite ready to 
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have been in our library long ago.” W. 


many cases do you know of where 
sales managers are rushing about 
after new business when by devoting 
a fraction of that energy to the ac- 
counts that are already on their 
books, far greater results could be 
obtained. 

Then 
proving 


there is the matter of im- 

distribution in so-called 
“open” territory, or perhaps the con- 
cern conducts a mail order depart- 
ment to supplement the work of the 
salesmen. In this case we want to 
keep a stream of suggestive letters 
going out to these concerns between 
calls of the salesmen, and in the case 
of exclusive mail order buyers, there 
should be standard letters to secure 
requests for the catalogue, to 
acknowledge receipt of trial orders, 
etc. Dozens of other letters will sug- 
gest themselves to you which can be 
profitably used in this connection. 

As another example of a major 
division take the matter of dealer 
helps—window displays, counter dis- 
plays, hangers, electros, etc. It is 
generally admitted by man- 
agers that only a portion of this ma- 
terial is ever used, yet it costs money 
and a lot of money. Who will deny 
that a dealer who has received sev- 
eral personal letters from the adver- 
tising department 
other dealers are using this material 
so that it adds to the profits of the 
business will treat your dealer helps 
with indifference? 


slec 
Sal@€s 


suggesting how 


But space will not permit further 
enumeration. As I have said before 
every sales manager must make his 
own analysis and lay out his own 
plan of action. You know your own 
business far better than I do. But I 
do want to impress upon 
importance of locating 
looked opportunities for using post- 


you the 
your over- 
age stamps to supplement the work 
of your salesmen, to keep down sales 
costs and to build up good will. 


“Vou will be giad to know that we are 
greatly pleased with Sates MANAGEMENT 


and assure you that this magazine should 


QO 


House, Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. 


Would Force Seller to Show Hand 


Special Washington Report 


Whatever we 


think about Congress and its work, it cannot be denied that it is an accurate mirror 


of public opinion. When Congress does anything, you can wager that public sentiment is behind the 


nvove. 


legislation, reviewed here by our Washington correspondent. 


WAITING the attention of the 
A present Congress is a_ record- 

breaking grist of so-called “mis- 
branding” and “pure fabrics” bills and 
similar measures. No sales manager who 
realizes that many are called and few are 
chosen when it comes to proposed new 
statutes will jump to the conclusion that 
he must face forthwith new standards of 
practice in the description of the wares 
he offers. But, on the other hand, it is 
anything but wise for him to ignore the 
increase in the projects of this charac- 
ter constituting as they do additional 
straws which disclose a gathering public 
impatience for more complete specifica- 
tions for merchandise. The urge for the 
telling of the-whole-truth in selling had 
begotten reaction in Congress before the 
world war but not to anything like the 
extent that it has in the interval since 
the armistice. 

Introduction in the U. S. Senate of the 
Jones Bill and in the House of Represen- 
tatives of the Siegel Bill with the com- 
mon purpose of carrying out President 
Wilson’s recommendation that every ar- 
ticle of merchandise should be manxked 
with the price at which the hands of the 
producer has been calculated to inspire 
on the part of many business men a 
suspicion that the whole procession of 
pending “marking” and “branding” bills 
represent merely the respective half- 
baked ideas of a number of individual 
hobby riders. A dismissal of the whole 
issue on that premise is scarcely justi- 
fied. There are some bills “in work’— 
several of them half the way to a place 
on the statute books—that are neither 
impracticable or unconstitutional and the 
basic principles of which the far-sighted 
sales manager will do well to recognize 
as probable features of tomorrow’s com- 
mercial code. 

The Truth in Fabric Law 

Among the most interesting of the new 
bills which bespeak the development of 
a public consciousness on the store of 
merchandise values are several that have 
made their appearance in 1920. For ex- 
ample, there is “The Truth in Fabric 
Law” which has been introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Capper and in the 
House of Representatives by Congress- 
man French. The primary purpose of 
this measure is to exact the literal truth 
from makers and sellers of woolen tex- 
tiles and garments or articles of apparel 
made therefrom. However, its general 
purpose “to prevent deceit and profiteer- 
ing that result front the unrevealed pres- 
ence of substitutes” is eloquent of a cer- 
tain strain in the current temper of the 


public that is worthy of recognition even 
though deplored as hypercritical. 

The French-Capper Bill is at least in- 
teresting as illustrating one proposed 
means for securing for the consuming 
public the information it is supposed to 
need to guide it in making purchases. 
This would be accomplished under the 
bill here mentioned by the compulsory 
stamping of an inscription showing in 
detail the ingredients embodied—that is 
the percentages respectively of 
wool, shoddy, cotton and silk. Another 
similar manifestation of this thirst for 
facts on the part of ultimate consumers 
is found in the Rainey Bill, likewise in- 
troduced since the beginning of the year 
and known as the “Stamped Fabric Law.” 
This measure would require that every 
yard of fabric or unit of manufacture 
shall bear the name and address of the 
manufacturer as well as the percentages 
by weights of the various ingredients. 

A Shift in the Approach 

Sales managers who, in pursuance of a 
desire to keep in touch with the trend of 
the times, may see fit to study these 
newest bills from the broad academic 
standpoint rather than in the light of 
their application to textiles exclusively 
will not fail to note that these current 
ventures represent a shift in the angle 
of approach to the general problem. 
Heretofore, ‘“‘misbranding” bills — and 
lone examples have been offered at in- 
tervals from time out of mind—have in 
most instances been negative or restric- 
tive in character. That is, they have, as 
the title would suggest, sought to lay 
penalties upon the seller who by state- 
ment or insinuation misrepresented his 
wares. Now, however, we have an effort 
to take the positive tack. Realistic 
branding and specification would be obli- 
gatory and no longer would the seller be 
left undisturbed in his silence if only he 
was careful to encourage no unjustified 
expectation. 

The concentration represented by the 
pending “fabric” acts subscribes to that 
singleness of purpose that was exempli- 
fied some years ago by so-called “real 
leather” and “honest paint” bills—mea- 
sures that went into sudden eclipse when 
the world war brought forward more 
pressing legislative problems. However, 
there are pending at the present time 
branding bills that are general rather 
than specific in application. Most con- 
spicuous of these, perhaps, is what is 
known as the Barkley Bill. Likewise it 
is the most drastic and yet, by reason 
of the fact that Representative Barkley 
is a member of the Committee on Inter- 


virgin 
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Is this the case with all the hubbub that is going on down in Washington regarding price mark- 
ing, misbranding and government guarantees of quality? 


If so, then it is time for far-sighted sales 
managers to govern themselves 


accordingly.. The public attitude is pretty well reflected in the pending 


state and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives it would not 
be strange if this bill is the first of the 
group to be made the subject of the pub- 
lic hearings that serve as a prelude to 
consideration in committee. 

Under this bill the stigma of mis- 
branding would rest upon any statement, 
symbol, design, device or indication that 
is false, fraudulent, deceptive or mislead- 
ing. The offense might consist of mis- 
representation as to weight, measure or 
numerical count of the goods; convey- 
ance of a wrong impression as to the 
place of manufacture; faulty information 
as to the substances used or the proc- 
esses employed in manufacture; or con- 
nivance at substitution by intimation that 
an article was of a different quality or 
known by a different name from what 
was actually the case. There is one tiny 
clause in this bill, viz: that which brings 
imitations within the pale of misbrandng, 
that would be calculated, should the mea- 
sure become a law, to compel close at- 
tention on the part of every sales 
manager. 

Putting the Burden on Maker 

Considering our subject in a general 
way it is interesting to observe that in 
almost all of these current efforts to 
compel the seller to give a bill of par- 
ticulars with each sale we discern what 
appears to be a studied effort to fix re- 
sponsibility at the source and absolve the 
retail distributor from responsibility. The 
3arkley Bill stipulates that no dealer 
shall be prosecuted if he can establish a 
guaranty signed by the wholesaler, job- 
ber or manufacturer. The French-Capper 
Bill makes an almost identical reserva- 
tion. The Rainey Bill, applicable to fab- 
rics, goes even farther in a sense, in 
that it allows the manufacturer of ar- 
ticles of apparel to accept and pass on to 
the public as gospel truth, without verifi- 
cation on his part, the indication of con- 
tents with which he has been supplied by 
the maker of the materials. 

Perhaps better calculated to be heeded 
by sales managers than any other ad- 
monition that the impulse of the age is 
for more literal and more detailed de- 
scriptions in selling, is the continual 
extension of the requirements with re- 
spect to the specification of food and 
drug products. When the Food and Drug 
Act was enacted some years ago it was 
supposed to render it incumbent upon 
the seller to placard all the information 
that a purchaser could reasonably ask as 
to his purchase. Yet we find Uncle Sam 
constantly reaching out for additional 
details, so to speak. Not long ago, for 


What's in a 


NGINEERS have found that 43% 

of the coal used by the average 

industrial plant fails to produce 
power. 


The United States Fuel Administra- 
tion reports that 25 to 50 million tons 
of coal could be saved every year by 
correct operation of steam power plants. 
In one factory coal consumption was re- 
duced 34% by introducing better 
methods. 


Every lump of coal contains a definite 
amount of fuel value. How much of 
this fuel will actually be made to count 
in power—in finished products — in 
profits? How much of it will be Jost— 
up the chimney—into the ash-pit—or by 
radiation ? 


Questions like these are today waiting 
to be answered in all phases of industry. 


In advertising, as in fuel, the big prob- 
lem is to get maximum results at the 
lowest cost. 


Each manufacturer, each business 
man, who uses advertising must ask him- 
self, “Is every dollar I spend for adver- 
tising bringing full returns in sales or 
good will?” 

Sheer weight of advertising is bound 
to produce some effect. Like coal, ad- 
vertising is a basic industrial force that 


ump of Coal? 


always has at least partial value—no 
matter how wastefully it is used. 


But the real test of advertising is the 
degree to which it guides human deci- 
sions. To get maximum results a central 
selling-thought must be developed and 
forcefully presented in every advertise- 
ment. The text and the illustration must 
both unite to strike one definite response 
in the mind of the reader. 


Five years ago a manufacturer was 
advertising a new product and using a 
sample and coupon system. The average 
cost of each inquiry was $3.50. 


Then, by changing the whole plan of 
advertising—by adopting a sound appeal 
based on careful study of the market— 
the cost per inquiry was suddenly re- 
duced from $3.50 to $.03. 


With this new advertising, sales in- 
creased astoundingly. Today the firm’s 
total business is twenty times greater 
than five years ago. 


During this time the J]. Walter Thomp- 
son Company has had the privileges of 
developing sales and advertising plans 
with this manufacturer. At our offices 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit 
or Cincinnati we will be glad to discuss 
your special problems in getting full re- 
sults from every unit of advertising. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York 


Chicago - Boston + Detroit - Cincinnati - London 


example, the exactions of this interpreta- 
tive labeling were extended to pack- 
ages so small that theretofore they had 
been considered not worthy of notice. 
There is half-way through Congress at 
this writing, a measure, already referred 
to in these columns, which declares il- 
legal the slack-filled container and the 
package that is deceptive as to the char- 
acter or quantity of its contents. Finally 
there is before Congress a recommenda- 
tion of the Chief of the U. S. Bureau of 
Chemistry, which would 
give Uncle Sam cen- 


ture a testing bureau for farm tractors 
which would determine the horse-power 
rating of each machine on the market and 
authenticate it for the manufacturer un- 
der Uncle Sam’s seal instead of leaving it 
to the unaided efforts of the seller to 
convince prospects on this important 
All in all, it looks as though when 
the buyer’s market comes back it will be 
characterized by a new bump of in- 
quisitiveness. 


point. 


The cheaply won applause which is sure 
to follow the violent denunciation of 
somebody or something for an alleged 
wrong has been preferred to the much 
more solid and lasting approval of an 
intelligent people that would follow upon 
constructive acts which should indicate 
how the business of the country might 
be better and more wisely developed. 

It is little short of pathetic, after some 
of the best brains in the nation have or- 
ganized and set on foot a great indus- 

trial undertaking which 


sorial powers not mere- 
ly, as at present, over 


sales literature that is 

wrapped around or en- * 
closed within a food or sammasve” ' 
drug package, but like- 7m ° 


wise over all sales lit- 
erature circulated apart 
from the distribution of 
the goods. 


AN SMILE ~ 
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akin to this legislative ENOUGH To COME 
thirst for means to di a 
wring the whole truth | 

from the seller is the 


CcCLovod 


AN 


KEEP ON GEING CHEERFUL 
CVEN THO EVERYONE 


— engages the co-opera- 
| tion of thousands of 
| men and women, re- 

duces the cost of pro- 

duction ‘of some staple 
| article, and begins to 
/ extend American trade 
into new lands, to find 
them summarily brought 
to book as criminals by 
the attorney general of 
the United States, or 
by the United States 
district attorney in some 
judicial district. No 


current ambition in the 
same quarter to regulate 
sales practice through 
the standardization of 
containers. Illustrative 
of this line of effort 
and agitation is the 
Vestal Bill, which has 
already passed one house 
of Congress and seems 
to have an excellent 
chance of becoming a 
law. The purpose of 
this measure is to es- 
tablish standards of 
weights and measures 
for wheat-mill and corn- 


SO em 


mill products such as 
flours, hominy, grits, 
meals, etc. Packages of 
less than five pounds 
would not be affected 
but the larger units 
would be restricted to 
hve, ten, twenty-five, 


fifty and one hundred 
pounds or a multiple of 
one hundred pounds. 
Rounding out the list 
of varied manifestations 


of new or intensified in- 
quisitiveness on behalf 
of the buyer we have 
the effort for 


Courtesy 
Govern- 

ment certification of the properties or quali- 
fications of manufactured articles and the 
Await- 
ing the attention of Congress is a bill, 
initiated by Senator Fletcher, which would 
turn the U. S. Bureau of Standards into a 


issuance of quality, if you please. 


national testing station for the examination 
of manufactured articles and the issuance 
of certificates designed to reassure the lay 
purchaser via an expert’s appraisal. To 
the same end was a bill introduced a 
few weeks ago, at the 
prominent engineering 


instigation of a 
society 
proposes to set up within the jurisdic- 
tion of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 


which 


ELSE 1S GLVE AND WAITING IS 
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fs 


"'NOTHER | 
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“Protectograph Bulletin” 
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matter what the facts 


COM; GOLLY ' ee A 
A SOUR GUY ' may be, this is precisely 
Aiba ona not the way to deal 
THE SAME 


SMILE AND with the questions in- 
volved. The individuals 
concerned in most cases 
at least have certainly 
not been consciously 
attempting a criminal 
act, but have proceeded 
along lines which, in 
their judgment, were 
financially and_ indus- 


PROVES THAT EVEN THO IT'S 
CLouDY 1T 1S POSSIBLE TO 
SEE A DOTTED LINE 


Work of Trade Commission 
Pathetic 
By Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
; Columbia University, New York City 


(From an address before the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, Jan. 28, 1920.) 


E have at the present time a fed- 
eral trade commission appointed 
pursuant to the provisions of a 
statute which might easily be so adminis- 
The federal 
trade commission has, however, utterly 
misconstrued its proper functions and 
has preferred to persecute business 
rather than to protect, and develop it. 


tered as to do great good. 
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trially sound, and in 
full accord with the 
public interest. To prose- 
cute them as criminals 
and to break up into 
separate parts a well- 
knit organization which 
they may have de- 
veloped, is not in any 
sense in the public in- 
terest—it is against the 
public interest. 
The course of wis- 
dom and progress would 
be for the federal trade 
commission, represent- 
ing the public intelli- 
| gence and the public 
conscience, to hear the 
ai plans of those who pro- 
pose to develop an un- 
dertaking of this sort; 
to point out in advance what would be 


by Win Merriam 


considered unfair business practices and 


what would not: to indicate the line 
where monopoly would be held to begin, 
and which, therefore, must not be crossed; 
and then to send the new undertaking on 
its way with the full knowledge and co- 
operation of the federal trade commis- 
sion, with which, thereafter, the under- 
taking should stand in the closest possible 
relations. Its financial operations and 


its industrial policies should be re- 
ported to the federal trade commission 


and clearly understood by that body. 


Your Catalog Should Always Say— 
“YES, WE HAVE IT!” 


Originators 
—im 1899— 
of the Loose 
Leaf System 
of Catalogue 
Binding 


When your catalog leaves for its first trip over your 
territory you see to it that it goes out strong—-full 
of sales power. 


Every change in your line—in specifications or prices— 
saps the strength of that catalog, unless you are using 
the Loose Leaf System. 


Get Badger Loose Leaf Catalogs on your sales force 
and you solve this problem by “‘changing a page for the 
sake of the catalog instead of changing the catalog for 
the sake of a page.” It can be issued a section at a time 


—the sections being timed to reach buyers at the buying 
period. 


So much efficiency and economy in the printing and 
binding of your catalogs can be accomplished by the 
use of Badger Loose Leaf Catalog Binders that you 
should lose no time in becoming thoroughly familiar 
with the possibilities of this system. 


We have the experience of over twenty years to help you solve 
your particular problem. Write us today. Tell us all about your 
present catalog: size of page, thickness of book, paper used, fre 
quency of issue, number per issue, etc. Send us one of your latent 
catalogs. You'll probably find our suggestions profitable. 


wis. 
U.S.A. 


MILWAUKEE 
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He Thought Foreign Trade 
Didn’t Matter 


HE president of a great metro- 
politan bank and the head of a 
big New England shoe manufac- 

turing company met at a dinner party 
recently, and in the course of the eve- 
ning the conversation turned to the sub- 
ject of foreign trade and the maintenance 
of American prosperity and, incidentally, 
to the continuance of high prices here, 


as it always does these days when men 
of affairs come together. 


Others were drawn into the discusston 
and views were expressed covering the 
whole gamut of thought. The banker 
contended that only through a continua- 
tion of our big exports could prices and 
corporate prosperity be maintained. 
Most others agreed with him. But not 
the shoe manufacturer. Said the latter: 

“The foreign trade does not interest 


me in the least. We make shoes, most of 
which are sold in the Middle West. In 
recent years, say from the spring of 
1915 to the present time, we have sold 
more shoes and at better prices than ever 
before, and the only shoes we have sent 
abroad were those which the soldiers 
took with them to France. We had a 
few ‘war orders’ from the War Depart- 
ment which we filled, but aside from that, 
not one pair of our make went abroad, so 
far as I know. We are concerned with 
the domestic trade solely.” 

The banker challenged the statement. 
He insisted the shoe manufacturer was 
interested in the foreign trade, whether 
he knew it or not, and to substantiate his 
theory asked the shoe man just where 
his greatest sales were made. 

“We sell to the farmers in the wheat 
and corn country, and lately we have 
been getting into the Chicago manufac- 
turing districts. Also, we cover a good 
part of the small towns in the Middle 


dead stock? 


bury’s are live. 


Indianapolis News. 


| New York Office 
| DAN A. CARROLL 
Tribune Building 


How many of 


the drug wholesaler’s 
45,000 items are 


| 

| No more than two-hundred-fifty trade-marked 
| items out of the 45,000 carried by drug whole- 
| salers have volume sales and general distribution in | 
the Indianapolis Radius. The rest have small | 
sales. , Many items are practically dead stock. | 


| Products such as Pebeco, Auto-Strop and Wood- | 
| They move from the dealer’s 
shelves, for they are advertised regularly in The 


| 
The old method of loading the retailer by flashing | 
on him the proof of a “national campaign” is no | 
| longer effective. The Indianapolis jobber and re- | 
| tailer have learned better. They have had to get- | 
| out-from-under too many times. But they will co- 
operate with the manufacturer if they know that | 
advertising will be carried year in year out in 


The Indianapolis News 


Use Newspapers on a Three-Year Basis 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


| 
| 
| 
Chicago Office | 
J. E. LUTZ . | 
First National Bank Buildigg | 
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West, where sales are not made in any 
great volume to any one district, but in 
very pleasing volume in the aggregate.” 

“Very well,” said the banker. “Now, 
let me show you why you are interested 
in foreign trade. Since the spring of 
1915, when you say your sales began to 
mount, your farmer customers in the 
wheat and corn country have sold sev- 
eral billion dollars worth of their produce 
abroad. Prices have gone up, as you are 
aware, for all classes of grain. The 
farmers have made more money, that is, 
more dollars, than ever they did before. 
That has done two things for them; they 
have been able to pay you more for your 
shoes and they have paid higher wages 
which, in turn, allowed their employes to 
pay you more for shoes. 

“When you broke into the manufac- 
turing districts which center around Chi- 
cago, you were selling almost directly to 
the ‘foreign trade,’ for it was the foreign 
trade which made for the great activity 
and prosperity of those districts. If you 
cut out the foreign trade, those districts 
are going to do less business, just as the 
wheat and corn farmers are going to re- 
ceive lower prices for their produce, and 
those people out there are not going to 
pay you the high prices for shoes, nor 
are they going to buy so many pairs as 
they have been buying.” 

The whole thing was fundamental, 
only the shoe manufacturer could not 
see it, or, at least, had not seen it in 
just that way. But he started thinking. 
When he got back to his office a day or 
so later he started analyzing his sales, 
and to his everlasting surprise found that 
fully 80 per cent of his increased busi- 
ness, both in volume of sales and in- 
creased profits, were directly traceable 
to foreign business, although, as he had 
said, the only shoes his company had 
sent abroad had been carried over by 
the A. E. F. 

This is one case in a thousand, in 
many thousands. High prices and big 
sales, in virtually all instances, can be 
traced to two things, and it is very diffi- 
cult to separate the two—inflation and 
the foreign trade.—The ‘Annalist. 


A Dayton, Ohio, paint executive had 
his salesmen bring in to a recent con- 
vention the finely equipped portfolio that 
had been supplied to all at the beginning 
of the season. Those whose exhibits 
were new and unwrinkled got a good 
lecture. The boss knew, from their ap- 
pearance, that they hadn’t been used at 
all. 


“T desire to express our great appre- 
ciation of SALES MANAGEMENT. I consider 
the magazine very helpful and practical, 
and I am sure it is a magazine which 
should be in the hands of every sales 
manager in the country.”—J. C. Mitchell, 
director of sales, Continental File Cor- 
poration. 


All cannot be originators, but all can 
be adapters; no one man knows all the 
selling arguments, but every man should 
be eager to learn. 
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You Can Duplicate Yourself In 
Him, Mr. Sales Executive 


yw can tell him all about your product and he in turn will 
present your proposition as you did it yourself in the old days 
before you assumed the burden of directing others. 


He will make product, sale points of product, and the policy 
of your institution, concrete things to your market. 


He will make frequent and favorable impressions, supplement- 


ing the work of your Sales Force and producing the actual wanting 
and duying reaction. 


Further details upon application. 


Bert L. White Company 


Dealer Development and Sales Promotion 
1215-1227 Fullerton Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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ALTIMORE’S “sweet tooth” calls for some 40 odd 
brands. of fine candies. 


~~ 


At least an investigation recently 
conducted by the Merchandising Bureau of The Baltimore 
News disclosed that many on sale, not counting cheaper grades and 


the many small 5 and 10 cent pieces. 


Baltimore is a pretty good 
candy consumer. There is wealth in 
Baltimore. The manufactured output 
in Baltimore in 1918 exceeded $600,- 
000,000.00. The average wage of 
ALL the city’s wage earners, male 
and female, during the year of 1918, 
was the astonishing sum of $1,468— 
astonishing because it is the average 
for all classes of labor from the 
highly trained and highly paid me- 
chanical specialist to the ordinary 
unskilled laborer. 


Baltimoreans have the money 
to indulge their taste for high grade 
candy. To an extent not found in 
many other places Baltimoreans own 
or are paying for their homes. There 
are slightly more than 116,000 homes 
in Baltimore, more than half of 
which are owned by the occupants. 


Just what the leading brands 
of candy are in Baltimore, just how 
they compare in distribution, sales 
and individual reports of 7 whole- 
salers and 100 retailers, are points 
covered by this report that will be 
of vital interest to every manufac- 
turer of fine candies. Furthermore, 
it is information that we will gladly 
lay upon your desk for whatever 
constructive purpose you may wish 
to put it. 


Prohibition—what effect has 
it had on candy sales? This is an- 
other question to which the country 
has looked with some curiosity—but 
one of the many which this report 
gives an answer insofar as Prohibi- 
tion’s effect may be gauged at this 
time. 


No obligation is intended—merely the desire to see that each 
report reaches interested hands when we ask that, in writing 
for a copy of this report, you please state the name of the 
candy in which you are interested and your position in the firm. 


THE 


DAN A. CARROLL 
Eastern Representative 
Tribune Bldg. 

New York 


Frew 0 Lr gg 


Advertising Manager 


BALTIMORE NEWS 


Goes Home and Stays Home 


J. E. LUTZ 


Western Representative 
First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 


“Per Capita” Measurements 


By J. George Frederick 


With the probability of having soon to get out and hustle for business, sales managers are giving 
a great deal of thought these days to the use of sales statistics—especially statistics which will help 


them locate the business they should have but are not getting. 
soon to be published by Appleton, on this subject. 
Bourse has been most complete, and well qualifies him for the task. 


Mr. Frederick is writing a book, 
His experience as president of The Business 


We are pleased to announce 


that we have arranged with Mr. Frederick for the serial rights to his forthcoming book, selected 
chapters of which will appear in SALES MANAGEMENT from time to time. 


GENERAL vague impression is 

that America drinks more coffee 

and uses more sugar than any 
other nation in the world; but such a 
statement means but little, in contrast 
to the far more definite statement that 
the per capita consumption of sugar in 
America is 90 lbs., as contrasted to the 
per capita of 14 lbs. in Europe. As soon 
as these figures are stated the exact 
comparison begins to make itself known 
and the situation clears itself up in the 
mind. It is true that one might say that 
the United States consumes a certain 
number of millions of pounds of sugar, 
as contrasted with a certain other num- 
ber of millions of pounds, consumed in 
another country, but at once it is neces- 
sary to re-examine such figures in the 
light of the amount of population. A 
small nation might consume as much of 
an article in quantity as the United 
States with its very large population, 
and on the face of it the two countries 
might appear to be consuming about as 
much as the other. It takes the per 
capita measure, based upon population 
to understand correctly the difference. 
The exact per capita measure is also 
valuable in other ways, in measuring 
growth in per capita consumption; con- 
trasting one per capita with another, 
either in localities or between articles. 


Per Capita Contrast of Territories 


As the chief value of the per capita 
figure is for purposes of comparison, it 
is important to review the kind and types 
of comparison which are possible. The 
per capita measure is available for con- 
trast between any group of population 
for which the consumption of any given 
article is known. Thus it is possible to 
contrast one city, one county, one coun- 
try with another. It is very important 
in studying the consumption conditions 
to contrast not only cities between each 
other, or counties between each other, or 
smaller units; but it is also important 
to contrast one type of territory with 
another type. For instance, it is valuable 
to contrast the per capita consumption 
of luxuries among the people in the 
Corn Belt, so-called, and people, let us 
say, in New England or in the South or 
on the Pacific Coast. It is also valuable 
to contrast one state with another, or 
one general geographical division with 
another, or one arbitrarily marked sales 
district with another. 

Even more important for general com- 
parisons are per capita contrasts between 


rural, semi-urban, and urban population; 
also between groups of towns of certain 
average size, with groups of towns of a 
higher or lower average size of popula- 
tion. Thus it is important to know, what 
is the average per capita consumption of 
linen collars in towns of 1,000 to 1,500 in 
population as contrasted with towns of 
300 to 500 in population. Such statistics 
will greatly assist in knowing what ter- 
ritories are sub-normal or above normal, 
or what individual cities or towns are 
sub-normal or above normal. Per capita 
data will quickly select the weaker or 
more undeveloped spots of sales terri- 
tory. 

By contrasting per capita consumption 
between nations, a perspective of the 
state of development of this country as 
compared to others may be obtained. An 
excellent instance is that of margarine 
butter, of which Denmark, although a 
dairy country, consumes 44 pounds per 
capita, as contrasted with the consump- 
tion in America of but 3% pounds per 
capita. All other European countries 
have many times the per capita consump- 
tion of this article than America. It is, 
therefore, obvious that unless this coun- 
try has an unlimited and cheap supply 
of dairy butter, there is bound to be a 
large increase in the use of nut mar- 
garine. A reverse instance in the study 
of foreign markets is that of automobiles 
or telephones. Measured upon the per 
capita basis, European countries are far 
behind America in consumption of these 
articles, and the relative state of develop- 
ment of these industries is thus clearly 
defined. 

What Per Capita Figures Show 

Many definite sales policies and plans 
may be developed as the result of study 
of per capita figures. A seller of canned 
goods who learned that the per capita 
consumption of canned goods in New 
York City is about $28 per capita, as 
contrasted perhaps with only $12 or $13 
in most other large cities will certainly 
be moved to inquire into causes and make 
investigations which may lead to very 
profitable information. Disclosures of 
abnormally high per capita consumption 
in certain localities or cities or towns 
may prove as vitally important in dis- 
closing automatically the location of 
some special factors or successful sales 
methods at work which might help the 
business if applied elsewhere, and thus 
serve as an automatic alarm bell for the 
study of local conditions. 
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In this connection it should be pointed 
out that many communities and towns 
throughout the country have an unsus- 
pectedly large consumption which would 
be erroneously computed if figured on a 
per capita basis from the town’s own 
population. Such towns are often buying 
centers for large territories surround- 


ing, and the ostensible consumption is 
really not that of the town itself, but of 
a wide shopping area around it. One of 
the things most greatly needed statis- 
tically is a national survey which will dis- 
close the towns with unusual surround- 
ing buying radius and high per capita 
consumption throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. 


Contrasts Between Articles 


The use of the per capita consump- 
tion figure is important in order that con 


structive planning and thinking may be 
stimulated by knowledge of contrasts and 


by reasoning from analogy. 
n 


of different articles and balancing one 


ncing 


Scrutiny of per capita consumption 


against the other is certain to provoke 
unusual contrasts and ideas. The habits 
of the average American consumer when 
measured upon the per capita basis, show 
themselves with suggestive clearness. For 
instance, it is certain to provoke thought 
that in New York: City the per capita 
consumption of meat is nearly $49, 
whereas the per capita consumption of 
milk is only about $1.50. Milk is one of 
the cheapest and most nutritious and 
least wasteful of all foods, yet apparently 
the per capita consumption of it is but 
a fraction of the consumption of meat. 
The contrast becomes even more strik- 
ing when the meat expenditure 1s con- 
trasted with the expenditure of vege- 
tables and fruit in New York City. The 
per capita consumption of vegetables and 
fruits there is about $1. 

The contrast between other articles of 
consumption are even more striking. The 
per capita consumption of one article of 
pure luxury, contrasted with the per 
capita consumption of a necessity gives 
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rise to creative thoughts of possibilities 
of sales developments. If the people of 
the United States can spend $10 per 
capita on soft drinks, as they do, a manu- 
facturer of many other types of articles 
appealing to the taste or comfort or 
luxury of the people, whose consump 
tion is reckoned merely in cents or even 
in millions, may take hope. It is an ex- 


ceedingly important study even from a 


general social point of view to analyze 
the per capita expenditure of the statis- 
tical individual, as it is thus possible to 
get at what might be termed “the per 


capita budget of expenditure” for the 
people of the United States. This pure 
population measure is a little more fan- 
tastic than is quite necessary, being only 
an arithmetic mean,- not a mode or a 
median. The matter can be made some- 
what more real by applying a per family 
measure, simply by multiplying the per 
capita by 4.6, which the census gives as 
the statistical measure of the number in 
a family. 


Applying the Per Capita Measure 


There is another practical use in busi- 
ness for the per capita plan of measure- 
ment. The per capita consumption need 
not necessarily mean the consumption of 
all articles, of a type, but can also be 
applied on the basis of consumption of 
an individual firm’s goods. This is always 
the practical first step because the data 
is as a rule available, from the firm’s 
own records, and thus an exact measure 
for small units of territory are much 
more readily available. 

Such statistics of consumption of a 
concern’s own goods have a_ highly 
strategic value in actual field work in 
selling. For instance, a number of firms 
now use this plan by establishing aver- 
age per capita consumption figures for 
various territories, various sizes of towns, 
various districts and localities, so that 
the salesmen when visiting dealers or 
jobbers in any given community are en- 
abled to make vital and stimulating con- 
trasts by means of their figures. They 
can tell a dealer or a jobber that the per 
capita sales in that territory are a cer- 
tain figure and go on to say that the 
average established in all other terri- 
tories, cities or towns of similar size, 
grade and type, show a sum above that 
of the town in question. This is con- 


structive work for the dealer or jobber 
and compels him to make an actual fact 
comparison between his own efforts and 
that of other units in similar territories 
and pass judgment upon his own ac- 
complishment. A certain degree of local 
pride assists this plan, in that no dealer 
or jobber wishes to be stigmatized with 
being thought less aggressive or able 
than his compeers elsewhere; nor is he 
willing even to admit that his community 
must be regarded as below the standard 
of other communities comparable to his. 

Aside from the use of this method for 
sales purposes, the figures of statistical 
comparisons, froin a firm’s own record 
of sales, are valuable also to measure 
exactly the state of development of dif- 
ferent territories, from the point of view 
of sales management, advertising efforts 
and general educational work. More impor- 
tant still in some instances is the measure- 
ment of territories as a basis for the estab- 
lishment of sales quotas for salesmen, branch 
managers, etc. <A really just and fair 
sales quota cannot be properly developed 
without very carefully estimating the 
possible consumption of a district or ter- 
ritory, and one of the means of arriving 
at such a figure is by means of the per 
capita method—contrasting the possible 
per capita or the actual. These “actual” 
per capita figures may mean the firm’s 
own sales alone or those of all firms now 
selling. 

Increasing the Per Capita 

All sales efforts tend to increase per 
capita consumption. However, the in- 
crease of per capita consumption is of 
two kinds—first, the increase of the num- 
ber of people who use an article, and 
second, the increase in the volume of 
consumption of the average individual 
user. An article of universal use may 
have a certain set per capita consump- 
tion, which perhaps cannot be increased 
by increasing the number of users, but 
which can: quite appreciably be increased 


ACTION INSTEAD OF ORATORY 


This year the National Cash Register Company livened up its salesmen’s convention 


bv using playlets and skits to put over the 


“Big Idea.” This playlet shows the 


advantages of a well kept sales office. 
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by developing the individual volume of 
purchase. The contrary situation may 
sometimes prevail where there are a 
number of people who are using a very 
considerable amount individually, but the 
very large number of people who do not 
use the goods at all may tend to keep the 
per capita consumption very far below 
what is the average consumption of those 
already using it. In such a case the 
correct policy is not to develop more 
use but to increase the number of users. 
Either of these two steps will naturally 
increase the per capita consumption. It 
is not the purpose of either this book 
or of this chapter to outline the general 
methods of trade development which will 
increase per capita consumption; it is 
simply the purpose to point out that 
there is no more accurate barometer or 
measuring instrument for trade develop- 
ment than the per capita measure. 


Novel ‘‘Stunts’”? Mark 
N.C.R. Convention 


OUR hundred and forty salesmen 
Fk made the National Cash Register 

Company’s Hundred Point Club this 
year—about twice as many as in any pre- 
vious year. The club held its annual con- 
vention in Dayton the last week in Janu- 
ary. From the minute they arrived in 
Dayton until they left for home there was 
something “doing” every minute. In con- 
trast with so many sales conventions 
which are aptly characterized as “hot air” 
parties by the salesmen, there was very 
little talking. The whole program was 
framed to give the men the “Big Idea” 
of the convention by eye as well as by 
ear. To that end numerous playlets and 
skits were staged. Instead of preaching 
a serman to the men, for example, on the 
virtues of maintaining an efficient sales 
office, the N. C. R. property man staged 
two offices side by side on the platform, 
and by means of a lively playlet the ad- 
vantages of a well-conducted office over 
a poorly-conducted office were brought 
home to the men in a way that will leave 
a lasting impression. An impressive pag- 
eant was held on Wednesday showing the 
395 operations which must be performed 
on the materials that go into a cash reg- 
ister. A similar pageant was held Thurs- 
day afternoon to emphasize the importance 
of the work done by the service division. 
When the delegates were grouped for the 
“official” photograph selected men were 
given a big medal bearing the words: 
“Get the Big Idea.” In the words of Gen- 
eral Sales Manager Steffey the big idea 
of the convention was: “To become big- 
ger, better, broader business men.” Al- 
though 1919 was the biggest year in N. C. 
R. history, the January, 1920, business ex- 
ceeds that of January, 1919, by almost one 
hundred per cent. The climax of the con- 
vention came Saturday morning when ev- 
ery member of the convention went over 
the “Big Idea” bridge after a pageant which 
summed up the points brought out at the 
convention. In addition to a handsome 
“C. P. C.” stick pin, each delegate was 
presented with a replica of an original re- 
ceipt document, carved in stone, used in 
ancient Babylon about 5,000 years ago. This 
antiquity made a deep contrast with the 
new model cash register. 
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Celluloid 
Tabss i,  4aeSa 4° i" ak, 
Reinforced celluloid tabs . : { “iy . i fs OSH oe © 


onevery card—cannot bend, 
break or blur. 


Convertible 
Index Cards 


Subject headings can be 
changed by inserting 
new slips in celluloid 
tabs. 


3 Valuable Uses 


Meilicke Dictaform is made 
with loose leaf hinged cards 
that tip into perfect reading 
positions. Leaves are locked so 
they are always in place. 
Changes may be made as often 
as you like by merely attach- 
ing data tocard body. Head- 
ings on index-cards may be 
changed to suit your require- 
ments. 

Catalog—Places before you 
prices, sizes, weights, descrip- 
tions, cost estimates, proofs of 
tuts and other catalog data. 

Reference—Shows at a 
glance campaign schedules, 
time tables, lists, addresses, 
phone numbers—everything to 


Pe ad 
Showing 
Index-Card 


BIG USERS 

B F. Goodrich Co., Se ars 
Roebuck, Montgomery Ward, 
Chicago Housewrecking C 


Albert Pick & Co., Rurrou vhs 


which you have occasion to Adding Machine Co... Ad 
refer. dressograph Co., Wm. J 
Dictating—Produces letters Wrigley, Jr., Royal Tailors 
that win—in 1-10 the time— Guarantee Banking Corp., 
and with big economies. I 


a Babson Bros., Cont. Guar 


Letters That Win! 


Now Dictated in 1/10 the Time of Commonplace Letters ! 


That smashing sales letter that sold the big bill of goods Simply classify your winning letters and attach them 
—your diplomatic complaint letter that adjusted the com- to the proper cards in the Meilicke Dictaform. The 
plaint of an irritated customer so satisfactorily—the “in- 
spired” collection letter that brought back the check from 
that “hard” account—every letter you dictate can now be 
as good as those “best letters”! The Meilicke Dictaform 
not only makes all of your letters equal to your “master- 
pieces” but saves countless hours of your time and that 


ready 
index will place these letters at your finger tips for instant 
use in answering future letters. Also include your strong- 
est paragraphs and phrases—opening paragraphs, closing 
paragraphs, sales “clinchers,” arguments and important 


data to answer the inquiries that confront you daily 


e . . . . ° eC 4 =¥ © © > > 4 7) > > ‘ > Sant 
of your stenographer just as it is doing for thousands of When a standard letter will not meet the requirements, 
users everywhere. build your letter from these paragraphs. 

Four Big Savings No “Off” Days FREE TRIAL 

Meilicke Dictaform will keep your stenog- On days when your mind is “dull,” drowsy Write today for descriptive circular showing 
rapher busy typing instead of taking dicta- or fagged out the Dictaform jumps in and Various sizes, prices and giving complete de- 
tion. It will enable you to answer your letters cends out your letters with your best right — ? Sy as : 
alone and when you please, simply indicating a tina writing letters equal to those tails of our liberal FREE Trial Offer, whereby 
by Meilicke reference numbers the complete ‘ ee ‘ a — . 

\ Me ; . waste hen vour mind \ -leares we place this silent, efficient partner your 
letters or paragraphs which tell forcibly and dictated when your mind was clearest , 9 é ; = ; ; 
adequately what you wish to say. It eliminates the continuous grind of con- business for 10 days’ use at our risk ar 

Surprisingly few letters require special dicta- stant repetition in a sce e. wregepanan nce- let it show you in the handling of your corr 
tion and most of these can be answered by Makes all of ur correspondents “top notch- ; ' 
adding only one or two paragraphs to your ers” by supplying them with best” letters spondence how it relieves office detail, pro 
standard Meilicke paragraphs. The Meilicke and strongest paragraphs used by your star = auces better letters and saves time and money 
Dictaform has also saved filing time and correspondents. Simplifies the task of “break- 
second sheets for many firms. The incoming ing in” the new correspondent. Insures all Send the coupon NOW—while the matter is 
letter with Meilicke paragraph numbers letters adhering to house policies in tone , ; ~>% 
marked ‘on the margin is the only record filed. and text matter on your mind 


Salesmen! Meilicke Calculator Company 


Makers of time- and money-saving office devices 


Big money has been made on vi a 
the sale of Meilicke Sight Systems 346 North-Clark Street Chicago, Ill. 4 MERICEE CALCULATOR CO. 
and Active Phone Lists. This new i eho t greats c 
me intareate n knowing 
device offers still greater money- a mone about the Dk ad mn 5 o 
making possibilities. High-grade eae a saves t nd mone ind 
district managers are wanted to ; pr luces “I S I t W 
organize territories and take over et 1 = nw r' “ “RI E Tri: 
i details o y r ri i 
exclusive selling rights on the Offer 
Meilicke DICTAFORM. Every - 
executive handling correspondence oa 5 Name 
is a prospect—nothing on the s 
B street No 
market now answers the same 5 - 
purpose. Write for details of our a City Sta 
proposition—stating your qualifi- ’ ors 
; ; 75 
cations in full. ' 


Religious Prejudices Factor in 
Indian Trade 


A well-informed American mining engineer has just returned from 


India. 


He speaks of it as one of the greatest, if not the greatest potential 


market for American goods. He says that a commercial revival is now under 
way in India, and that there is a growing demand for engineers and skilled 


men to man Indian industries. 


Home rule for India will give still further 


impetus to renewed commercial activity and the further development of its 


industries. 


As the country accumulates wealth, the needs of its people will 


multiply and the concern who has planned ahead will profit most. 


As a rule American prices for manu- 
factured articles are too high, it being 
necessary to understand that although 
the population of India is somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 350,000,000, the pur- 
chasing power of about 300,000,000 of 
these people is practically nil. Wages 
do not average more than one shilling, or 
25 cents, per diem over the whole coun- 
try; and when the cost of living is taken 
out of this it will be seen that there is a 
very small margin left for anything in 
the way of what Western people would 
consider even modern conveniences, 
much less luxuries. In catering for the 
Indian market, therefore, it is necessary 
that the manufacturer 


phuric and other acids—the packing pre- 
ferred for these instead of being carboys, 
is 28-pound earthenware jars, packed two 
in a case, the cases being very strong to 
prevent breakage. In all instances 
hooped packing cases should be used, as 
the goods are subject to very rough 
handling by the native labor at the docks 
and railways. Considerable loss is often 
occasioned to manufacturers through the 
use of fragile cases; the cases split, and 
the contents are not only damaged but 
suffer also from a very considerable 
amount of pilferage. 

Care must be exercised here that no 
design is used that would be likely to 


offend religious prejudices. This, again, 
is a very complex matter on which ex- 
pert advice is needed. It does not mat- 
ter how good the article may be; if it is 
labeled or marked in any way that offends 
the religious views of the people, the ar- 
ticle will be quite taboo. It is well to 
remember that the Hindu and Moham- 
medan both carry their religion into their 
everyday life, thus coloring their attitude 
toward everything they touch. 

Another point for serious considera- 
tion is that of payment for goods. It is 
the practice of many American manu- 
facturers to demand payment ex-factory 
or f. a. s. American ports, and this does 
not meet with the requirements of the 
Indian market. The Indian merchant 
always desires c. i. f. quotations, so that 
he will know the exact laid-down cost 
of the goods in his warehouse. Careful 
consideration is all that is needed to 
enable manufacturers to surmount this 
difficulty, the merchant even being will- 
ing to pay a little more for the conveni- 
ence thus accorded. Germany and Aus- 
tria always gave every facility in this 
direction, and through their study of the 
market requirements and the desires of 
merchants had achieved a most wonder- 
ful success in this field. 


shall endeavor to place 
his goods at a price 
which will bring them 
more nearly within the 
reach of the people, and 
this can be done in most 
cases by making a qual- 
ity to meet the situation. 
It is also highly essen- 
tial that the type of 
goods demanded by the 
market shall be carefully 
studied; and for this pur- 
pose, unless a represen- 
tative is on the spot, it 
recommended 
samples of actual 
present being 
should be obtained 
by the American manu- 
facturer in order that he 
may match them, or, pre- 
ferably, go one better. 


is to be 
that 
lines at 
sold 


Packing Important 


Another question is 
that of packing. The 
packing that will do for 
temperate climates or 
even some other tropical 
countries, is in many 
cases absolutely unsuit- 
able for India. Take, for 
instance, such things as 
dry products in the shape 
of milk foods, etc., and 
powdered forms of chemi- 
cals. It is absolutely es- 
sential in most cases that 
these shall be packed in 
glass containers, other- 
wise the humidity of the 
climate causes metal pack- 
ings to sweat and the 
contents to become spoiled. 
In such matters also as 
the packing of heavy 
chemicals for the milling 
industries — nitric,  sul- 


C—Underwood and Underwood 


A HINDU STORE IN WEST AFRICA 


Many of the stores throughout Africa are operated by enterprising 
East Indians, who buy their supplies from Calcutta and Bombay. 
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Choice of Mediums 


As in every other coun- 
try, advertising plays a 
very important part in 
placing goods on the In- 
dian market, but here, 
again, much discretion 
must be used. The un- 
informed advertiser is 
apt to spend a lot of 
money on papers whicn 
eke out a precarious ex- 
istence by means of ob- 
taining advertisements and 
whose circulation and in- 
fluence are so small as 
to be practically negli- 
gible. It is to be re- 
gretted that in many 
cases advertising firms 
farm out quite a number 
of insignificant native 
papers, selling space to 
people who cannot judge 
of the advertising value 
of these, and _ thereby 
causing a serious loss to 
the manufacturer. 

Summing the position 
up, it is advisable that 
the American manufac- 
turer who wishes to de- 
velop his trade in the 
Indian market should get 
in touch with some re- 
liable house having an 
organization on the spot, 
which would, in their 
mutual interest, give its 
best advice and assistance 
in developing the busi- 
ness and conserving the 
interests of all parties 
concerned. — Commerce 
Reports. 


en Sales or Oner 


How advertising results have been revolutionized 
through copy appeals which are not just “taken 
out of the blue,” but whose selling value has been 
measured and proved by actual time-after-time test. 


UST as mail order advertisers have found 
that one copy appeal will sell goods at 
one-tenth the cost of another so will one 

type of copy appeal sell ten times as much 
goods through dealers as other appeals. 

In either case the copy must make the ar- 
ticle advertised more desirable than the cash 
it represents. 

The method of exchanging the cash for the 
goods, whether by mail or via the dealer, is 
merely a detail. 

In fact it is easier to persuade customers to 
go to a store than it is to persuade them to 
order by mail excepting in strictly rural dis- 
tricts. This fact it is easy to demonstrate. 

The mai! order advertiser has one great ad- 
vantage over the manufacturer who sells 
through dealers. He has a definite record of 
the sales emanating from every advertise- 
ment he uses in each periodical. 


The result is a fund of information as to the 
relative value of appeals which can be worth 
thousands of dollars to any advertiser selling 
through the trade and who has not been 


able to record the sales from individual 
pieces of copy. 


Handling the largest volume of high class 
mail order advertising of any agency in the 
country covering merchandise which sells in 
the New York Fifth Avenue residential section 
as well as on the farm—we have available a 
fund of information which can easily make the 
advertising of many business houses infinitel\ 
more profitable than it is today. 


For it costs no more to publish the kind of 
copy that creates ten new customers at a given 
selling cost than it does to circulate copy that 
produces but one new customer at the same 
cost for space. 


“The Tested Appeal in Advertising” covers 
this subject in a way that should be of the 
deepest interest to any executive of a going 
business who is interested in the results his 
advertising is producing. 

A request for this interesting little book, 
“The Tested Appeal in Advertising” creates 
no obligation. Please use business letterhead 
and enclose business card. 


RUTHRAUFF 6 RYAN 


INCORPORATE O 


ADVERTISING 
404 FOURTH AVENUE at 28th ST. NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: Z3ONORTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 


The Man You Want to Reach 


American Machinist 

Ingenieria Internacional 

Engineering News-Record 

Engineering and Mining 
Journal 


Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering 


E’S a buyer, this man you want to 

reach. And if your product is mar- 

keted in the field of engineering, he is 
a purchasing engineer. 


Yes! Engineers Buy! 


The men who are responsible for the pur- 
chase of electric motors for a New York sub- 
way construction job are engineers; and en- 
gineers buy transformers and trucks; pinions 
and paint; locomotives and lathes; mining 
machinery and milling cutters; switches and 
stokers ;—food for the equipment—hungry in- 
dustrial mining and construction markets the 
country over. 


When you see a new cement mixer going 
by on a. freight car, a truck load of new wire 
rope on its way to the job or a dozen barrels 
of lubricating oil en route to somebody’s 
stockroom you can bet that when the order 
was placed, the man who said “We'll take this 
kind!” was an engineer. 


The 11 McGraw- 


—and How to Reach Him 


HAT deciding man is eminently reach- 
a able. He has learned to look to the 
publications of a great national institu- 
tion—the McGraw-Hill organization——for pro- 
fessional leadership. When his technical jour- 
nal arrives he takes time to look it over. And 
as he looks in its editorial pages for up-to-the- 
minute news of engineering progress, so he 
turns to the advertising pages for his market 
news. 

Picture a motorist at the automobile show and 
you have visualized the purchasing engineer’s attitude 
toward the market pages of his technical journal. 

The motorist goes through the exposition sys- 

i tematically, looking at each exhibit in turn, paying 
special attention to the cars he likes best and taking 
care to miss no new developments in any of the other 
makes. The engineer misses mighty few advertising 
pages of his technical journal. Those pages reach 


him because he can’t afford to miss them. Power 
37,000 advertisers are reaching 186,000 such readers Coal Age 
through the Eleven McGraw-Hill Technical Journals. Electrical World 
. Electrical Merchandising 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. Jeusiel of Electeieity 
z Tenth Avenue at 36th Street NEW YORK Electric Railway Journal 


w-Hill Publications 
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Insurance “Go Getters” Tell 
How to Do It 


There are few products harder to sell than life insurance. 


Most people 


“don’t want any.” Those that do want it seldom have the money to pay for 
it. So the life insurance salesman to make good must be a real salesman. 
That is why his methods are of particular interest to sales managers in 
every line of business, and why we had a member of our editorial staff cover 


this meeting for you. 


EARLY one hundred life insurance 
N salesmen, representing all the lead- 

ing companies in Chicago held an 
experience meeting on February 9th in 
Chicago. It cost the participating com- 
panies $1,600 to stage the Congress, but 
they were well repaid by the educational 
influence exerted on all agents who at- 
tended. Star salesmen from all over the 
country were brought in for the event, some 
of their experiences in getting the hard 
shelled prospect to sign up being most 
amusing. Many of them were applicable 
to other fields as well as selling life in- 
surance. 

For example, J. Elliott Hall, a salesman 
who has set a fast pace selling Mutual 
Benefit policies in New York, told of sell- 
ing a man who had a brother-in-law and 
two cousins in the insurance business. This 
type of prospect is an especially tough 
nut for the average insurance salesman 
to crack. In the commercial field he might 
be compared to selling a man whose 
brother-in-law was in your business, and 
who in many cases is even willing to split 
the commissions. 


A $450,000 Order 


“T found, however,” said Mr. Hall, “that 
he had a wife and three kiddies, and so he 
was meat for me, for I can always come 
out strong on the family stuff, and the 
more a man is opposed to life insurance 
the more I enjoy matching wits with him. 
He was a big man, hard to get at, who 
would not see life insurance men, so I 
telephoned him several times, but he re- 
fused to see me. I then settled down to 
calling him once a month, until finally he 
told me plainly that I was becoming a 
nuisance, and if I called again he would re- 
fuse to talk to me. I then skipped a month 
and tried him again and my persistence 
evidently aroused his curiosity, for he fin- 
ally said he would like to look me over 
and, while he would not buy any life in- 
surance, he would smoke a cigar with me. 
When | him he said he would 
give me ten minutes, and I said we would 
smoke and talk a while and he should say 
when the ten minutes were to begin. As 
we smoked he told me that he had no life 
insurance and had a much better plan for 
taking care of his family, and even his 
relatives in the business had never been 
able to show him a better proposition. 

“He said that he had set aside a trust 
fund of $150,000 for his wife and $100,- 
000 for each of his children. He said, ‘Tf 
this was only producing four or five per 
cent, it would not amount to much, but I 
have been able to include some very su- 
perior investments and some of them are 
paying me as high as 25 per cent.’ That 
was fine for me; the bigger income a man 
is getting from his investments the better 
pleased Iam. I said ‘my time begins now,’ 


called on 


and then I told him that he could increase 
the value of his investment 100 per cent 
merely by spending 24 per cent to insure 
it. He was interested at once and said, 
‘What do you mean?’ I replied, ‘You have 
set aside $450,000 in securities to protect 
your family. You say that they are pro- 
ducing 25 per cent. By investing 2% per 
cent you can double the amount of your 
protection by insuring your securities 
against any depreciation and still have 221% 
per cent interest left.’ It was a new idea, 
but he saw the point and it took me just 
eight minutes to write him for $450,000.” 

Mr. Hall’s point was that there is no 
such animal as the man who “can’t be sold” 
if you put a good sharp point on your 
stick and go after him persistently and in- 


telligently. 
Wm. H. Beers, Jr. another Mutual 
3enefit agent, from the Rochester terri- 


tory, told of his results from using stand- 
ardized sales talks. This is a moot ques- 
tion with many. sales managers. Some 
claim it is not practical, while others are 
just as positive that it is the best way to 
present any kind of a proposition, from 
baby carriages to locomotives. As a result 
of standardizing their presentation the 
agents in Mr. Beers’ office close 70 per 
cent of their cases on the first interview 
and 20 per cent on the second, seldom go- 
ing back if the man is not closed on the 
second interview. The prepared talk makes 
it easier to stay longer with the prospect. 
An analysis of a number of the agencies 
showed that it took 45 minutes to close a 
sale, and if the deal is going systematical- 
ly an agent can stay longer with the pros- 
pect. 
Why Standardization Pays 


As to the reasons for using a standard- 
ized talk, as compared to the spur of the 
moment presentation, Mr. Beers gave the 
following : 

It gets results with less effort. 

It is easier to hold a man’s attention. 

The agent can sell larger policies, for he 
can work out a complete program for the 
man. 

It makes it easier to approach big busi- 
ness men, for it gives the agent self-con- 
fidence because he knows just what he is 
going to say. 

It makes the agent alert for improve- 
ments, because he should be constantly 
trying to develop his talk as he gets ex- 
perience. 

It improves a man’s efficiency, careful 
statistics showing a remarkable increase in 
the number of sales per interview after it 
has been adopted. 

The scientific side of selling was dis- 
cussed by Dr. John A. Stephenson, director 
of the School of Life Insurance Salesman- 
ship at Carnegie Institute. It was his 


opinion that a salesman should keep off 
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objections but concentrate on stimulating 
the desire to buy. He said that every time 
you hit an objection you enlarged it and de- 
veloped the interfering situation. An 
agent should talk his own company and 
its contracts and should keep off of other 
companies, for every reference to them 
suggested a new idea and created an inter- 
fering situation. He aroused applause by 
his statement that knocking other com- 
panies was bad ethically and that it was also 
bad psychologically. The talk should lead 
up to the place when the man should say 
“ves” or “no,” and the important point was 
to know when this had been reached. A 
sale is a series of mental acts, consisting 
of situations created by the salesman and 
the promises made by the prospect. Dr. 
Stevenson said that he favored the “trac- 
tor” method of selling. Just as a tank 
lays its own track upon which the machin- 
ery moves, the salesman must lay his track 
along which the mind of the prospect will 
follow with no opportunity to wander off 
to either side. 

First impressions are most vivid and 
probably most lasting, and the agent should 
try to get the essentials of his proposition 
before the prospect as promptly as pos- 
sible. He recommended that the use of 
the word “contract” should be avoided in 
proposing a sale, on the ground that the 
word suggested obligations and complica- 
tions and legal points, and recommended 
that the agent should say that he had a 
proposition to submit rather than a con- 
tract. 


A Plan for Getting a 
Larger First 
Payment 

CONCERN very successful in 
A selling educational products 

trains its representatives to ask 
the prospect how much cash he can pay, 
when the subject of “easy payment plan” 
comes up. By this simple device, the 
company is enabled, on the average, to 
get twice as large a first payment as 
it would if the salesman revealed, with- 
out being asked, that the first payment 
could be as small as ten dollars. Large 
first payments play an important part 
in the collection record. 

An Eastern paint manufacturer could 
not be sure that his dealers would follow 
up inquiries. So, in addition to sending 
inquiries, a letter of information over 
his—the manufacturer’s signature —he 
prepares a different type of letter, writ- 
ten from the dealer’s point of view and 
with an illustrated letterhead that fits 
any dealer’s business. With the dealer’s 
typewritten signature at the bottom of 
the letter, it passes very well as a letter 
from the dealer himself. This second let- 
ter the manufacturer sends out a few 
days after his own letter goes out. The 
only weakness is that if the post-mark 
is examined, the inquirer may suspect 
that the letter did not originate at the 
local postoffice. But that weakness is 
not as serious as the wholesale neg- 
lecting of inquiries by local dealers, 
which is what happens unless some plan 
like this manufacturer’s is adopted. 
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Farm J acer Advertised Goods in Dixon, Ill. 


ED SOLES es Cements a oer 


Ss ounkone Ricard» Co eee 


Among Farm Journal’s 
representative advertisers are 


Goodyear Cord Tires Edison Phonographs 
Simmons Beds Case Tractors 
Pillsbury Flour Westclox 

Weed Tire Chains Jiffy-Jell 

Reliance Work Shirts Durham Hosiery 


Te will be a pity if The Christmas 
fe is necessary hehe 
ers to starve out capital 
and labor hew 
se ce Farm Journal 
are that it will not be 
necensary—that the contains the cream 

rm ni a 


of farm features 
For the final month in the 
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The Boynton-Richards Co., 
with stores in Dixon, Amboy, Ster- 
ling and Morrison, IIl., find it pays 
to sell Farm Journal-advertised 


ee 
goods for two reasons: First, all => aT shen cASF 
such goods live up to their advertise- Wss—../ 2: = 
ments. Second, the farmers know eck ale reps Bese a ca nanan ae 
- e et poe come practi Bao even pouad of mesure Be sure to 
quality products through reading gl Ses 
== 
The Farm Journal—they are steady, = The arm iO ournal 
h . : t n the ems “Over 1.050.000 2 Meath” 
dependable buyers who insist o BEES tt rr 
best } a Proper Use — tee et 
== eee 
at 1 el tee To al 
Within trading distance of every Fae | Nn agg 
‘ 8 aes | = _ 
good store in America, The Farm Journal Sue eenteies —- 
has from 50 to 500 subscribers — potential = Brann Pecos (0 
buyers of your products. Dealers will sell ES oat ree greece ein es 
your goods easily and profitably to these jo ea eeeteiist &: Och sands oe premuee weed © 
prosperous farmers, and your sales will 


Our four stores have always featured “Standardized” merchandise We've founa 
e it pays our customers to buy such goods. Being nationally advertised they art 
greatly increase through your use of known to you before you come to us for them The makers good name and repu 
tation guarantees everything he makes—the good will of the consumer ws hus big 
gest asset. The successful continuance of his business depends on his satisfying 
each and every user His product “repeats” only on its own merits 


You'll see most of the merchandise we sell advertised in a big way, month after 
month, year after year This can only mean that the advertised article has “made 
good”—that th ds of are users. 


——— 
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The farm journal 


Moves most goods because 
read by most farm people 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
Peoples Gas Building | Washingtan Square 15 East 40th Street 
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The Know It All Buyer 


(Continued from page 198) 

trying to introduce any other make be- 
cause his customers would not buy them. 
As my line contained these same items, 
though of course of a different make, I 
was anxious to get some of them in the 
order I was after, and this trip into the 
country was planned for just the reason 
that I might have an opportunity of pre- 
senting these items direct to the farmers. 

After inquiring about the good behavior 
of the machine purchased by the farmer 
on whom we called first I began to in- 
quire regarding the machines he might 
need for the next season, and was sure 
to bring to his attention one or two of 
the machines which the buyer had so posi- 
tively stated could be sold only in the 
make which he carried in stock. This proc- 
ess was followed all day, and by night I 


had secured several farmers’ orders for 
these very items, and having learned the 
price at which the dealer was selling the 
machines he had in stock, I had purposely 
quoted a price on my machine some three 
or four dollars higher. There was little 
the buyer could say when we returned to 
town that evening, and naturally I secured 
the order along the lines I had planned 
when coming to the town. 

I followed this up with another visit in 
about sixty days, and when that season 
closed I had to my credit, sales at that 
town in volume amounting to five times 
that of any other previous year and what 
was equally pleasing I had created a full 
line dealer, and he had discontinued buy- 
ing the other makes of machines which he 
was so positive about in the beginning as 
being the only ones which would sell at 
that point. 

There is really nothing new about this 
plan, the important thing is to so arrange 


“SELLING” YOUR PLANT 
TO YOUR SALESMEN 


The best salesman is invariably the man who is most thoroughly 
“sold” on the plant back of his sales-efforts—the man who knows 
raw materials and production processes. 


But how to accomplish this ? 


You can’t send salesmen across the seas to learn about raw 
materials— 


You can’t economically send them through your various plants 
throughout the country— 


You can’t call in salesmen thousands of miles from home to tell 
them about new processes. 


How then can you reach them and instruct them quickly and 
adequately without abnormal cost? 


Such organizations as the Willard Company, The Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company, The American Multigraph Sales Com- 
pany, The United States Rubber Company, and scores of others 
have found the answer: 


THE UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIAL 
MOTION PICTURE FILM 


And now in reference to your particular sales-problem. We 
stand ready to outline a plan by which you can “sell” your plant 
to your salesmen, by which you can keep them adequately posted 
on both old and new processes of production. 


We invite your 
correspondence—without obligation. 


UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Carl Laemmle, President) 
Harry Levey, Manager, Industrial Department 


Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures 
in the Univer e é ; Studios and Laboratories— 
Universal City, Cal.; Fort Lee, N. J 

Offices 1600 Broadway 


New York 


your viSits and selling talks, that they may 
be coupled with the buyer’s customers’ 
needs and at a time when these customers 
are disposed to give you sufficient time to 
become interested enough to sign the deal- 
er’s order for you. 

As a matter of fact the “know it all 
buyer” is a very vulnerable person when 
you can show him that to buy your goods 
is to his advantage, and when you have 
found the way in which to make this plain 
to him the rest is easy. 


Divides Them Into Three 
Sub-Divisions 
By Frank F. Wieder, 


A. B. Kirschbaum Co., Philadelphia 


HAVE found that the “know it all” 
] buyer can usually be divided into three 

sub-divisions, each of which calls for 
a different kind of treatment. They are as 
follows: 

First—The thoroughly posted business 
man who really knows his subject thor- 
oughly but unfortunately admits it; this 
man, I have always endeavored to meet 
on the basis of being as well informed on 
his subject as it is possible for me to be 
as in this way he has a great deal more 
respect for the seller and his sale is more 
easily put over. 

Second—The old timer who was thor- 
oughly posted on conditions in his days 
but has not kept pace with the modern 
trend, I have found it best to humor this 
prospect as much as possible keeping his 
mind off of the tremendous differences ex- 
isting between the old and new methods 
of doing business, as he highly resents 
the fact that modern ways of doing busi- 
ness are superior to the way he made his 
success, 

Third—Probably the most difficult class 
to handle is the young son of an estab- 
lished business, full of radically new ideas 
without any practical foundation. He has 
a very high opinion of his business ability 
and is extremely sensitive as well. This 
man must be “played to” and due defer- 
ence must be given to his views. What- 
ever you do for this man must be in a 
way of suggestions, which, after they sink 
in, probably are realized by him and in 
turn are returned to the selller as if they 
were his own thoughts. In this way a 


common ground is reached to clinch the 
sale. 


Nail Him Down on A 
Technical Point 
By Wm. A. Knapp 


Sales Manager, Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City 


HEN I come in contact with a 
\) \ buyer who “knows it all” I try to 

lead the conversation along tech- 
nical lines until I get him to make a def- 
inite statement that I can show him is in- 
correct and do it in such a conclusive man- 
ner that he has no comeback. After this 
has been done a few times, he will be more 
careful about his statements, show more 
respect for your opinion and enable you 
to dominate the conversation. 
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90 % Per Cent Gain 
In Automobile Advertising in 
THE MORNING and Sunday SuN 


In 1919, The MORNING and SUNDAY SUN 
carried a total of 1,488,707 agate lines of automobile 
advertising (display and classified) as compared 
with 780,981 agate lines in 1918—a gain of 90 6-10 
per cent. These figures do not include the 662,653 
agate lines of automobile advertising carried by 


The EVENING SUN in 1919. 


Automobile advertisers in Baltimore must get re- 
sults from the MORNING and SUNDAY SUN or 
they would not have increased their space in these 
papers 90.6% in 1919 over i918. 


They must tind The Sunpapers a profitable invest- 
ment or the volume of their business in The Sun- 
papers would not have expanded from 200,000 lines 
in 1914 to ove: 1,400,000 in 1919. 


With 35,000 car-owning families and as many more 
ready to be sold, Baltimore is an unusually receptive 
field for automobile advertisers—particularly easy 
to cash in on promptly, economically. You can cover 
it with the Swnpapers alone for 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 
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EXECUTIVES 


Which of these two , tories 


fits your record keeping? 


are you still §—| Learn How Your /|f -orhave ou 
using blind : Files Need 2 visualized: 
drawers for i 


your card files, 
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LVot Now Be f Visible Eguip- 


Dependent on |= ment , 
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Your File Clerks 


Yesterday —facts filed in rows of 
drawers...closed...blind. Suppose 
you wanta card—and need it instantly! 


ie SS 


\ We 


d ’ A drawer is opened, the hunt begins. e h t ‘ se 

depen ing on Frantic fingers fumble through the wnaic ripiec 

the moods and files. Perhaps the card is in its proper speed, makes D 

mistakes of file place. If so, wait and you'll get it. errors 1mpossl- 
aa , ran’ ajay! 

clerks who canbe it not, wait and you won't. Delay’ tj ble, and enables 

no more than hu- 7 one girl to do- 


Today—with Acme Visible Equip- 
ment: All cards are in sight, before 
your file clerk’s eyes—no drawers to 
open—no searching to do—not a 
second is wasted. You want a card? 
There it is! Instantly (in five seconds 
or less) the fact you asked for is before 


man, ss and the work 


of three 


you. Cards are always in place—any | - F 
card that is removed leaves a warning |@ resulting? in 
that prevents mis-filing. Acme cuts instant find- 


your record-keeping costs two-thirds 


resulting in 


by enabling one clerk to do the work |= ' 
delays, Fate | of three. Use the couponnow! Let |{% absolute ac- 
and mis- filing! us tell you how and why and at what [& aay 77? 
cost Acme will fit into your business. : 


ing and s s 


OTear This Out and Mail 


Acme Card System Company 
{ 2N. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, IIL. 3-20-S.M. 
f Mail detailed information on visual- 
\ ized Indexing and Record Keeping 


The coupon opposite has 
brought a new viewpoint 
to thousands of businesses. 
Perhaps it will do the 
same for you. Send it 
for our interesting book- 
let, ‘‘Greater Speed and 


Accuracy,” a vital 


story for busy executives. Acme Card System Co. | Individual _____ eee ee 


Interested specially in 


2 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago | -Resod 


In Europe: LAMSON PARAGON SUPPLY CO., LONDON, ENGLAND, and CAPETOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 
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More Money for Your Salesmen 


Are they reminding you that window washers and brick layers are making as much money as 


they are? 


You may not be able to afford to double their salary or their rate of commission to keep 


them contented, but has it ever occurred to you that a cure for the trouble may be found in advertis- 
ing? Here is the story of a concern which by spending a few thousand dollars a month enables its 
salesmen to earn just about twice as much as they would otherwise. 


ORTY-SIX PER CENT of the total 

business done by the Holcomb & Hoke 

Mfg. Company, makers of Butter-kist 
pop corn machines, during 1919 was trace- 
able to advertising. Forty per cent of the 
remaining prospects sold were influenced 
in some way by advertising. The figures 
as to the percentage of sales directly re- 
sulting from advertising were taken from 
the company’s records, and the estimate as 
to the influence of advertising on the bal- 
ance of the business was made by the Hol- 
comb & Hoke salesmen at their annual con- 
vention held in Indianapolis on January 7 
last. 

When the figures were cited at the con- 
vention, one of the salesmen, C. B. Rhodes, 
rose to remark that he believed the figures 
were far too conservative. It was his 
opinion that 95 per cent of the company’s 
total 1919 business could be directly credited 
to its advertising. Another salesman pres- 
ent told of getting three advertising ii- 
quiries and turning them into four sales. 
The salesmen thought he was kidding, but 
he showed them how it could be done. S. B. 
Rosenthal, the Butter-kist man who has 
been populating Detroit with pop corn ma- 
chines, told of getting an inquiry from a 
party who turned out to be a boy of 14. 


A 14-Year-Old Prospect 


At first he was peeved—peeved to think 
that he had come out on a_ wild-goose 
chase. For a minute he was inclined to 
agree with the salesmen who insist that 
most advertising leads are curiosity seekers. 
3ut he talked to the boy before leaving, 
‘long enough to learn that the boy wanted 
to start up in business. Rosenthal went 
with him to see his father, pointed out the 
money-making possibilities of the proposi- 
tion, and came away with an order in his 
pocket. All of which goes to prove that 
you can’t always size up an inquiry by the 
kind of paper it is written on. 

So enthusiastic were the salesmen over 
getting advertising leads that they wanted 
even those which came in towns 
where there was no electricity. This point 
will be of interest to readers selling elec- 
trical devices. It was brought out at the 
convention that one-third of the inquiries 
from these towns could be closed, for in 
most cases it was possible to get current 
from some nearby town or from some pri- 
vate electric lighting plant in town. 

In telling the salesmen of the importance 
of making complete reports on all adver- 
tising leads sent to them by the advertising 
department an incident was related that 
might be of general interest to other sales 
managers. An inquiry came in from what 
is called “open” territory—that is to say, 
territory not as yet assigned to any sales- 
man. It was forwarded to the salesman in 
an adjacent territory to follow up and close. 
This was in November. The salesman 
passed it up. He did not want to go out 


fre m 


of his territory. A new salesman finished 
his schooling and was sent into the terri- 
tory in question late in December. The 
lead was turned over to him. In spite of 
the fact that he was just out of school he 
sold two machines to this prospect—a nice 
fat commission check which the first sales- 
man could just as well have had if he had 
shown a disposition to co-operate with the 
office. But he did not act quickly enough. 
Not having any report from the first sales- 
man, the company assumed he was not 
interested and turned it over to another 
salesman to handle. 

It is the policy of Holcomb & Hoke to 
consider every inquiry a possible sale, on 
the ground that where there is smoke there 
is fire. The company will not stand for a 
salesman looking at an inquiry and decid- 
ing that it is a dead one. Inquiries from 
bankers or from a person in some cross- 
roads town are treated alike, and it is in- 
sisted that the field men investigate every 
lead sent to them. When the inquiry first 
comes in a catalogue is sent to the party, 
and the name of the inquirer entered on 
the office record. It is then looked up, and 
all possible information, including the name 
of the publication in which the advertise- 
ment answered appeared, is put down on a 
separate inquiry card. The inquiry and 
card are then referred to the salesman, who 
is followed up to be sure that the lead is 
investigated and reported upon. 


Percentage of Inquiries High 


The records of the advertising depart- 
ment show that the year 1919 was the most 
productive of any former year from an 
advertising standpoint. Not only was the 
percentage of inquiries very high, but the 
class of inquirers was exceptionally good. 
As a result of its gratification over 1919 
results the company has laid plans for an 
even bigger campaign in March than they 
have ever conducted in any former month. 
This campaign provides for dominating 
space in the following mediums: Photo- 
blay, Popular Mechanics, Sunset, Everyday, 
Engineering, Judge, Leslie’s, Collier's, 
American Magazine, Motion Picture Mag- 
azine, Literary Digest, Electrical Experi- 
menter and others. This magazine adver- 
tising will be rounded out by a flank attack 
in the trade papers, and through the mails. 
The object of the advertising is to pull 
inquiries from high grade prospects, not 
merely to get as many inquiries as possible. 

The campaign of Holcomb & Hoke, espe- 
cially the influence it exerts on the orders 
turned in by the salesmen, is interesting in 
that it shows how advertising helps the 
salesmen, not only by reducing sales resist- 
ance, but by keeping a steady flow of new 
leads coming in all the time. Of course, 
not all sales managers are marketing a 
product where it is possible to utilize leads 
of this kind, but the fact remains that no 
matter what method of distribution is fol- 
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lowed advertising will lift the educational 
work off the shoulders of the salesman and 
give him more time to actually close busi- 
ness. - The more closing a salesman does, 
the more orders he will send in. 

This is the general plan behind the so- 
called institutional advertising being con- 
ducted this year by so many concerns who 
have always had an idea that advertising 
was purely a scheme for forcing the dealer, 
or bringing in inquiries. A typical adver- 
tising campaign which is doing great work 
is that of the Vacuum Oil Co. 

It is interesting to know that since the 
Vacuum Oil Company started its advertis- 
ing the salesmen in its automobile specialty 
department are making more money than 
ever before. The Remington Typewriter 
Company is running double-page advertise- 
ments to induce business men to phone for 
a Remington salesman. The ad says: “The 
Remington salesman brings to your busi- 
ness the best thoughts of this organization 
—the forward thought in the saving of 
business time and business money. Use 
him! In 177 cities he is as near to you as 
your telephone.” This kind of copy is not 
only appreciated by the salesman, but it 
has proven itself to be a factor in increas- 
ing the salesman’s earnings, thereby holding 
the organization together, promoting con- 
tent and enthusiasm, and at the same time 
building up good will for the business as 
an institution that will stand the sales de- 
partment in good stead during the 
years to 


trying 
come. 


THE JOB OF A MAN 
It isn’t the work we intend to do, 
Nor the work we’ve just begun 
That puts us right on the ledger sheet; 
It’s the work we’ve really done. 


Our credit is built on the things we do, 
Our debit on things we shirk; 

The man who totals the biggest plus 
Is the one who completes his work. 


Good intentions do not pay bills, 
It’s easy enough to plan; 

To wish is the play of an office 
To do is the job of a man. 


boy, 


“The writer began with the first copy 
of SALES MANAGEMENT and cannot help 
but feel that it has been of much use to 
him, personally as well as to our repre- 
sentatives indirectly. There is a wide 
field for a magazine of this type and 
already the writer notes a continual im- 
provement, which speaks well for its 


future."—W. R. Jackson, Bristol-Myers 
Company. 
Get ideas. The men who command 


the largest salaries in the industrial life 
of the world today are the men who 
have ideas and who work them out to 
success.—Henry Ford. 


No Need for Falling As this is written the much 


Price Squeamishness talked of fall in prices seems 
Under Present 


ae Cotton prices fell 
Conditions I 


at hand. 
with considerable violence last 
week. Corn, pork, lard and other commodities came 
down a few pegs. These events are, of course, 
the direct result of the exchange situation, which as 
we pointed out in our January issue, is the crux of 
the price situation. The apparent determination of 
the government to force goods now held for higher 
prices onto the market by manipulating the interest 
rate may be expected to still further affect prices in 
some lines, but from the best information available 
at this writing we do not believe that the price decline 
will be general. On the contrary prices will go higher 
in many lines. They will continue their upward 
movement, in our estimation, until the high prices 
have the effect of stimulating production in these 
lines, so that the supply will eventually overtake the 
demand and prices will slump off. It is doubtful if 
that time will arrive before the late fall, and pos- 
sibly not until next year. In this hour of uneasiness 
it is well to remind ourselves that the present high 
prices are due to inflation of currency, and the increase 
in our national wealth more than to supply and de- 
mand. If there are three dollars in circulation for 
every bushel of wheat, as compared with only one 
dollar for every bushel before the war it is patent that 
the worth of that bushel of wheat is 300 percent more 
on a barter basis. The same is true with all com- 
modities. The strength of the present price situation 
lies in that fact. 


* * 


At a dinner given to the ex- 
Stock for the 
Sales Manager 


ecutive sales managers and 
salsemen, of the reorganized 
Austin Nichols Company in 
New York, Harry Balfe, chairman of the board, 
announced that plans had been perfected whereby all 
sales managers and buyers in the firm’s employ would 
be given an opportunity to become active members 
and stockholders. The day has passed when men are 
content to work for a salary alone. They must be made 
to feel that the business is their “baby” just as much 
if they were in business for themselves. A bare salary 
does not give that feeling, and you cannot blame an 
intelligent man from looking forward to the day when 
he will have a “peanut stand” of his own. By per- 
mitting its sales managers to become “members of 
the firm” up to the limitations of their capital the 
Austin Nichols management insures a high degree 
of effort and a pull together spirit. The sales man- 
ager is, next to the higher officials of the company, 
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its most important executive. His worth to the busi- 
ness can be insured and enhanced by making him a 
part of it. 


* * x 


The first thing the average 
working man buys when he h- 

accumulated a bank account is 
a diamond ring. Not that the 
diamond ring gives him any physical pleasure, but it 
advertises the fact to the world that he is successful 
and prosperous. 


Branch Offices 
That Are an 
Expensive Luxury 


This same trait of human nature 
exerts itself in business by the desire to print the ad- 
dresses of a lot of branch offices on the company letter- 
head. Quite often, however, this luxury is far more 
costly than is indicated by the cost of operating these 
branches. It can be set down as an almost unfailing 
fact that a salesman who has been quite successful 
when his office is his hat, will slow down considerably 
when there is an inviting office and a sympathetic 
stenographer bidding him in. In this connection it 
may be interesting to know that one of the largest 
manufacturers of flour mills in the country closed up 
all their offices except two this January and are more 
than pleased with results. Of course, the salesman 
didn’t take at all kindly to the new order of things— 
five out of twenty-five quit then and there—but those 
who remained are now producing a great deal more 
business and making proportionately more money. 


* *« * 


Down in the shop they say 
that you can usually judge a 
mechanic by his tools. A car- 
penter whose kit is limited to 
a saw, a hammer and a screwdriver is not likely to be 
very efficient. Neither is a lathe hand who shows up 
on the new job with only a six-inch scale and a pair 
of calipers. The best workman has a tool for every 
need. So should a sales manager. If you are getting 
by with a fly-specked wall map, contributed by some 
railroad in the good old days of private ownership, 
you are saving money by straightening pins. A well- 
equipped sales office should be provided with a com- 
plete set of tack maps, a graphic sales quota chart of 
some kind on which the work of each salesman can 
be plotted from day to day; a carefully arranged data 
library; an atlas giving railroad distances; a hotel 
guide; a visible card record of active and inactive 
customers; a territory analysis card index; a chart 
board for posting current graphs with a roller cur- 
tain covering it; a form paragraph index or book to 
short-cut dictation and a dictating machine for catch- 


Are You a Hammer 
And Screwdriver 
Sales Manager? 


i 


' 


neat a 


ys 


ae 


ing the fleeting idea. The cost of this whole equip- 
ment when distributed over its natural life amounts 
to less than the salary of one clerk. 


* * * 


It used to be the vogue among 
small town retailers to 
themselves hoarse about mail- 


Competition That 
Makes for More 
Business 


howl 
order competition. In _ their 
delirium the small town business man would call upon 
his fellow citizens to scotch this menace to community 
betterment and make a public bonfire of the big cata- 
logues. But common sense overcame blind fear, so 
that thinking merchants are pretty well agreed today 
that mail order competition is actually helpful to them, 
because the big catalogue increases the wants of the 
community. The more people thumb through the big 
book, the more things they see that they want to buy, 
and in a great many cases the home town merchant 
gets his share of these newly created wants. 

It wasn’t so far back that newspaper representa- 
tives used to utilize every opportunity to explode a 
bomb under the tail of the magazine advertising solici- 
tor. The bill-board man was as bad. No sooner did 
a manufacturer become sold on a campaign in the 
newspapers, than some side swiper from the maga- 
zine camp would come along and caution him against 
his “terrible” mistake. Then just as he had decided 
to use the magazines instead of the newspapers, a 
bright young newspaper special would breeze into his 
office and put a few cans of grease where they might 
do some good. Was it any wonder he got cold feet 
on advertising generally? 

Sut sellers of advertising today know better. 
They know that a well-advertised line locally, if it 
succeeds must eventually become national, just as a 
well-advertised line nationally will likewise be a large 
locally advertised line, if it succeeds. So they have 
laid up the lead pipe and the brass knuckles and prac- 
tice the golden rule. “Don’t worry about competition, 
and competition won’t worry you” is a good business 
axiom to follow. You will generally find that your 
competitor is a pretty decent sort of a chap after all. 


* * x 
An advertiser has taken us to 
task for 
pessimistic 


Why Some 
Trade Papers 


what he calls our 


; survey of the 
Die Young business outlook in the Janu- 
ary issue. How dare we publish an article which is 
liable to hurt his business: Don’t we know that if we 
persist in this he will cancel the contract he placed 
with us? For the benefit of this advertiser, and any 


others like him, we wish to say right out in meeting, 
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that we don’t give a tinker’s dam whether he cancels 
his advertising or not. This publication is not de- 
pendent on its advertisers. The readers who pay $2.50 
a year for this magazine are paying the bills and we 
propose to put their interests first. As we see it the 
editor of a business paper is a sort of weather man for 
his particular field. From his high point of observa 
tion he is able to gather facts not visible to the man in 
the street. He would be a poor weather man indeed, 
if, instead of reporting an approaching storm he ran 
up a “fair and warmer” signal. Yet that is exactly 
what some business publications have done. They 
have filled up their pages with hurrahs and “buy now” 
propaganda to curry favor with advertisers, quite for- 
that the 


medium is the reader confidence it enjoys. 


getting true measure of an advertising 
We are 
glad to say that SALEs MANAGEMENT is not a house 
organ to its advertisers, and its advertisers are even 
more glad of it than we are, although they may not 
have thought about it just that way. 
* * * 

Should the Seles One of the delicate questions 
Manager Boss the 


Advertising? 


in sales organization which is 
continually bobbing up is 
should the 
ager be subordinate to the sales manager, 


advertising man- 
or should 
the two departments be divorced! 

There are conditions under which it might be 
unwise for an advertising manager to be subordinate 
to the sales manager. But we know of many cases 
where the scheme of making sales manager and adver 
tising manager equal and both subordinate to a higher 
executive, has proved decidedly harmful to a business 
A Cleveland this 


eleven years ago, has reached the conclusion that it is 


concern who inaugurated plan 
anything but efficient, and has finally joined the ranks 
of those organizations where the sales manager has 
the deciding voice in all matters of advertising policy, 
and is held responsible to the management for both 
sales and advertising results Except in very excep- 
tional cases this is best for the advertising and best for 
the salesmen. It is the only positive way to insure 
proper co-relation between these two highly important 
departments. Most of the failures in advertising can 
usually be traced down to lack of proper support by 
the sales organization. This was true of the ill-fated 
campaign of the American Sales Book Company in 
1912 and it is true of a great many other campaigns. 
Advertising is a sales tool. Its chief mission is to 
reduce selling resistance and help the salesmen. Its 
direction should be in the hands of the same man who 
directs the salesmen so that both may be bent to one 


common end. 


NYBODY can see the electric trol- 

ley line, or the new railroad, after 

the tracks are laid and the cars 
are running. Anybody can know that 
property values will rise after the peo- 
ple start to come. But it takes a differ- 
ent type of man to see these things when 
only the open fields are apparent to the 
eye. It takes constructive imagination 
to foretell results that are to be. 

It was at a conference about a year 
ago—the plans for next year’s advertis- 
ing were before us. They had been 
well presented, and the proposed and 
recommended appropriation was about 
to be voted upon by the department man- 
agers. Apparently everybody was fav- 
orable. The general manager was about 
to ask for the vote, or opinion, of each 
person present. 

Then I suggested that we first review 
the performance of the past few years 
for each of the three main departments. 
The sales for 1916-17-18 were written 
upon the blackboard. The totals of the 
entire business for the same years were 
then shown. 

And then each department manager 
was asked some such question as this: 
“What. can you do in your department 
in 1919?” Each man’s answer was put 
down and questions were asked as to 
whether the figure was large enough, or 
too large. We presented figures and 
charts showing the potential markets for 
these different products. We presented 
facts which our department of com- 
mercial research had assembled for us. 
And then for several hours we talked, 
pro and con, considering all these pos- 
sibilities. Little by little, all those pres- 
ent enlarged their ideas and 


changed 
their figures. 


Finally an entirely new 
set of figures, for each department and 
for the entire business carrying the 
coming year (1919) were placed on the 
blackboard. They looked good. 

Then the president of the company 
asked each department manager, in turn, 
this question: “If we approve the plan 
submitted by Hoyt’s Service—if we in- 
vest the sum of money recommended— 
can you and will you agree to secure 
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By CHARLES W. Hoyt 


Eyes, to see the thing that never has been, 
Faith, to know that it shall be some day, _ 
Yet not to dream—to act, to do, to accomplish. 


the volume of business from your de- 
partment as now marked upon the 
blackboard? Are you willing to vote 
for this appropriation with the under- 
standing that you go on record as be- 
lieving that you can attain for your 
department the volume shown?” The 
vote was unanimously in favor of the 
appropriation. 

A few days later we laid out a chart, 
based on monthly percentages averages 
to show, month by month, the yearly 
aggregate of the goal, the quota, the 
bogey. Month by month, the perform- 
ance of figures attained were marked on 
the chart in connection with the set 
task, or quota. 

The year has ended. This firm has 
performed the allotted task. They have 
beaten bogey. 

It was at a session with another com- 
pany that something similar occurred. 
We were there discussing plans for the 
coming year, securing data and formu- 
lating our ideas before we prepared the 
yearly plan. It was the second year 
of our connection with this business. 
There was a pause in the conversation 
and we asked, “How many dollars are 
you intending to sell next year?” It 
was evident that up to that moment no- 
body had thought much about it. Asa 
matter of fact, the practice of this firm 
had been to drift to whatever volume 
happened to come. Several answers 
were given; but these were allowed to 
stand for about a half an hour. We 
made no comments. 

Then I asked, somewhat suddenly, 
“Why cannot you sell so many dollars 
next year?” The figure named was a 
third over the highest that had been 
given in the previous answers. At first 
it looked too large to this firm. “Can 
you make this amount of goods?” we 
asked. We were assured that they 
could if they started early in the year. 

Two months later we appeared with 
the plan for the year. It was built on 
the assumption that the figures we had 
named would be attained. We _ fur- 
nished figures of costs, fixed expenses 
(or overhead), variable expenses, and a 


fair and reasonable per cent of profit. 
We showed the field, the potential mar- 
ket. We showed the advertising we 
had prepared which amounted to a fig- 
ure which was considerably larger than 
had ever been spent. But that figure 
was small enough so that it left, as per 
our cost figures, a satisfactory sum for 
profit. Accordingly we recommended 
this figure as our appropriation and we 
built our plan with that figure in mind. 
The directors had our recommendation ; 
they were able to see the field as we 
portrayed it; they were obliged to use 
their judgment in deciding, if the 
amount was invested in advertising, that 
the desired sales would be attained. 
They voted the appropriation. 

Two copies of a sales chart, showing 
the desired figures by months, were 
prepared. The year ended about thirty 
days ago, and the sales exceeded the 
quota. 

We call such procedure as this the 
supplying of vision to a business. We 
have had similar experience at least 
fifty times within the past few years. 
If we guessed at the figures we would 
fail. But we first find out the facts, then 
we build our plans, and we do not fail. 

It is not easy to write or talk about 
such things as supplying vision. It 
sounds too much as though the writer 
was making the claims of a prophet. It 
is much easier to have these told by 
somebody else. Our customers can tell 
about the things they have secured, 
which they value. We would like those 
who are interested in the services of an 
advertising agency to know about some 
of the firms with whom we have been 
able to participate in the making of 
vision and constructive imagination. 

We have a booklet called “Putting 
the Advertiser on the Witness Stand.” 
This contains letters from about twenty 
of our customers. We will be glad to 
send this to interested executives. If 
you are interested in marketing we 
should be pleased to have you call at 
one of our offices, or we will call at 
yours. We will explain the methods 
which we employ. 
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© Personal Items ®% 


This corner has been set off to keep you informed of the 
movements of your friends and co-workers in the sales 
field. Help us to make it complete by sending in such 
personal items—especially new appointments—as you 
think would be of interest. 


A number of changes have been made 
recently in the sales staff of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co. of Springfield, O. 
J. V. Mowe, formerly assistant general 
sales manager, will succeed Otis R. Cook, 
who for the past nine years has been vice- 
president and general sales manager. Mr. 
Mowe is succeeded by W. H. Betz. Mr. 
Cook will remain in Cleveland and devote 
his time to looking after special interests of 
the company and co-operating with the 
financial interests in New York City. Upon 
completion of their new office building 
which the company is about to erect in New 
York City, the general sales department 
will be moved there from Cleveland. 


H. J. Borce, for eight years manager of 
the New York office of Critchfield & Com- 
pany, has just been appointed president of 
that company and will make his headquar- 
ters in Chicago. He originally entered the 
Critchfield organization as a copy writer. 
Previously he was advertising manager of 
Jos. B. Ryerson & Sons for five years. 


A. S. Woopwarp, formerly in charge of 
the Atlanta branch of the Addressograph 
Company, has resigned and is now asso- 
ciated with the American Kardex Company. 
He will have charge of the same territory 
for the new company. He was at one time 
president of the Addressograph 100 Point 
Club. 

Heser R. Van Pett, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the eastern division of 
Procter & Gamble Co., and more recently 
manager of the Detroit office of the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co., has joined the staff of 
Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New York. 


Howarp EL Ltinc, former secretary of 
Adams & Elting Co., Chicago, and ex- 
president of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, has been elected pres- 


ident of the Health & Milligan Mfg. Co. 


F. E. KaAerppPeEL, re- 
cently associated with 
the Mechanical Rub- 
ber Co., Chicago, and 
formerly with the 
Federal Rubber Co., 
Cudahy, Wis. has 
been appointed gen- A 
eral sales manager of a 
the newly organized fe a10 A 
Ohio State Rubber (rm 
Tire Co., Port Clin- ip 
ton, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of tires. 
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Dean B. GREGG, 
formerly secretary of 
Nichols, Dean & 
Gregg of St. Paul, 
Minn., is now asso- 
ciated with Harry R. 
Johnson of Los An- 
geles. Mr. Gregg has 
been elected vice- 
president of the Loma 
Verde Petroleum Co 


George E. Green, 


And here we have the one and only 
Next to farming and 2 
motoring his ambition is to put Shreddea_ ¢ he North western 
Wheat onto every 
Chicago. And he is doing it! 


N. H. WILLIAMS, at one time active in 
the Lincoln (Neb.) Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, and formerly sales manager of the 
Cushman Motor Works of that city, is now 
president of the Great Western Motors 
Corporation, Kansas City, Mo. 


Rogers Brown & Co., Chicago, importers 
of china wood oil and other oriental oils, 
have placed V. H. Hunter in charge of the 
paint and varnish division. Mr. Hunter 
was formerly sales manager of Spencer, 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo. Frep New- 
MAN, formerly buyer of oils, tallows and 
greases for N. K. Fairbank Co., Chicago, 
has also joined the organization. 


R. M. Hopces has been appointed sales 
and traffic manager of the Fischer Lime & 
Cement Co., Memphis, Tenn., manufactur- 
ers of building material, to succeed F. R. 
Tuomas. For the past year Mr. Hodges 
has been serving that company in the 
capacity of assistant sales and traffic man- 
ager, and previous to his entering the army 
was for two years traffic manager of Steele- 
Wedeles Co., Chicago, wholesale grocers. 


J. E. May, who has been New England 
district sales manager of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to Eastern sales manager with head- 
quarters in New York City, replacing 
Lewis G. FarrBanks, who becomes vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Firestone Steel Products Co., manufactur- 
ers of rims, etc. E. W. BeSaw, for three 
years Western sales manager, with head- 
quarters in Akron, becomes general sales 
manager of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., succeeding A. G. Partrince, who was 
recently made vice-president in charge of 
sales. F. K. Strarpirp, a district sales man- 
ager, with headquarters in Minneapolis, 
succeeds Mr. BeSaw as Western sales 


manager. 


Lewis H. Mac 
LAUGHLIN, formerly 
assistant to the vice- 
president and chair- 
man of the sales com- 
mittee of the E. F. 
Houghton Co., Phila- 
delphia, oils and 
leather manufac- 
turers, has returned to 
Schaum & Uhlinger, 
Philadelphia, reincor- 
porated The Fletcher 
Works. 


W. P. TreFney has 
been made sales man- 
ager of the Munsing- 
w ear Corporation, 
formerly known as 


Knitting Co., of Min- 
neapolis. 


breakfast table in 
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Volume of Past Issues 
for Reference 


A bound volume of past 
issues of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT should be on the desk 
of every sales executive for 
reference purposes. He will 
find need for referring to the 
volume many times during the 
year. 


Bound Volume Contains— 


all issues from October, 1918, to 
September, 1919. It places at your 
disposal all the data accumulated 
during the year, in form of maga- 
zine articles, on subjects which are 
of vital interest to sales execu- 
tives. Men of industrial promi- 
nence, such as C. E. Steffey, Sales 
Manager, National Cash Register 
Co.; George Ed. Smith, President, 
Royal Typewriter Co.; R. D. 
Jackson, General Sales Manager, 
Safe Cabinet Co.; Walter F. Wy- 
man, Sales and Export Manager, 
Carter’s Ink Co., and many other 
sales executives, wrote articles in 
this volume. To refresh your 
memory, here is a partial list of 


Subjects Covered in Volume One 


A Plan for Increasing a Salesman’s Calls. 

“Help the Salesman’’ Letters That Pulled 
$5,307,570. 

Handling the Skidding Salesman. 

A New Year Letter That Made the Sales- 
men Think. 

Analysis of Reasons Underlying Failure 
ot 207 Salesmen. 

Fourteen Plans That Have Speeded Up 
Sales. 

Right and Wrong Ways of Meeting Comi- 
petition. 


Said About the Magazine 


“Has found a very welcome place in 

our active files, where we have occa- 

sion to refer to it many times.” 
EDWARD HINES LUMBER CO. 


“There are always one or two ideas 
in each issue which are worth many 
times the annual subscription. 


GURNEY BALL BEARING CO. 


How You Can Use Vol. 1. Keep 
the volume on your desk and refer 
to it whenever you want to know 
the experience of others on problems 
such as you are dealing with. Read it 
for new ideas and suggestions which can 
be adapted from other lines of business. 


Price for complete bound volume..... $4.00 
It will be a good investment to 
have this volume on your desk 
permanently. Your order sent 
today will bring a volume at 
once. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


223 Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


Wm. L. Katser, a well known sales en- 
gineer for manufacturers of magnetos and 
ignition specialties and widely acquainted in 
the tractor and farm engine fields, has been 
made sales manager of the Splitdorf Elec. 
trical Co., Chicago. For the past four years 
Mr. Kaiser has been sales engineer for that 
concern. 


—_— —.- 


C. L. Rrerson has been made president ot 
che Remington-Arms Union Metallic Cart- 
ridge Co., New York, having been pro- 
moted from the position of first vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales and advertising. 

R. D. Younc, who for seven years has 
been connected with the Michigan Lubri- 
cator Co. of Detroit, manufacturers of 
brass goods, has been promoted from pur- 


Your Salesman and the DeVry show 
Buyers what your Product will do! 


HE DeVry Portable Projector is the sure road to big orders. {ft 


chasing agent to sales manager. Mr. Young 
has risen rapidly, and succeeds Howarp E. 
CruM, who now handles the Chicago 
office of that company. 


PauL BuHLIG, formerly with the bond 
department of the Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago. 1s now sales manager 
for the Federal Securities Corporation, 
Chicago. 

STANTON PALMER has been made vice- 
president in charge of sales of The Essen- 
kay Preducts Co., Chicago. manufacturers 
of tire filler. Mr. Palmer was formerly 
with the Norvell Shapleigh Hardware Co., 
St. Louis. 


S. D. LeGear, for a number of years a 
salesman in the southwestern territory, has 


gets your Salesman a quick entree. The head of the house often calls 
~~ his associates into his office to see the DeVry and your Salesman 
give them a “free movie show” of you and your product. What a 


chance for your Salesman! 


If you have the right films of your product, and project them through 
the incomparable DeVry, invariably you get the business! But as a poor 


De 


New York Office 
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projector kills a good film—you should not fail to see a DeVry pro- 
jector at work—before you decide. 


Presidents and Sales Managers owe it to their Institution and Product to 
know of this modern development. 


May we not give you a personal demonstration in your own office? We 
can post you not only on Projectors but also on all angles of film selec- 
tion and use. The DeVry weighs 20 pounds. Carries anywhere —easily. 


If you fill out and mail the coupon below, our representative from one of 
60 cities will call by appointment and let you see for yourself—without obli- 
gation. If this suggestion sounds sensible—why not sign and mail NOW? 


The De Vry Corporation 
1210 Marianna Street, Chicago 
. ° 141 West 42nd Street 


Corporation 


The De Vry Corporation, 1210 Marianna St., Chicago, Dept. B-3 


You may give demonstration of the De Vry in my office, without obligation. 
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been made sales manager of the Dr. L. D. 
LeGear Medicine Company, St. Louis. Mr. 
LeGear succeeds H. C, LonsForp. 


Harry Rippner has resigned as assistant 
sales manager of The H. Black Company, 
Cleveland, designers and makers of Wool- 
tex garments, to go into business for him- 
self. Mr. Rippner is succeeded by PERry 
K. HAMILTON. 


JoHN Baker, JR., is now connected with 
the Four Wheel Drive Auto Company, Clin- 
tonville, Wis., makers of FWD trucks, as 
Eastern divisional sales manager, with 
headquarters in New York. Mr Baker was 
formerly sales manager for the Kelly- 
Springfield, and is prominently known in 
the automobile world as the organizer and 
-onductor of several truck companies. 


J. H. Cortier has left the Kelly-Spring- 
field Motor Company to assume the man- 
agement of the New York branch of the 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Company, Clinton- 
ville, Wis., makers of FWD trucks. For 
several years Mr. Cottier was Washington 
representative of the Kelly-Soringfield 
Company at Washington, D. C., where he 
transacted the company’s business with the 
government. Mr. Cottier is also remem- 
bered as a star salesman for the White 
Company, Chicago. 

The appointment of ALLAN W. Cox as 
sales manager of the Thaddeus Davids Ink 
Company, New York, is announced by the 
company. Mr. Cox has a successful record 
as salesman and executive. 


In line with its policy of expanding its 
organization, Charles W. Rider & Co., New 
York, paper manufacturers, announce the 
connection of CHARLES F, HEApHy as vice- 
president and general manager. Mr. Hea- 
phy was formerly sales manager of Charles 


W. Williams & Co. 


EpmMunp E. Keoucnu of the advertising 
department of the American Writing Paper 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., has been appointed 
acting advertising manager to succeed Fred 
M. Webster, resigned. Mr. Keough has 
had a number of years experience in ad- 
vertising and sales promotion work. 


F. W. Wits has been elected vice-pres- 
ident of the Premier Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Kansas City, and will have charge of 
sales and advertising. Mr. Willis was un- 
til recently sales director of the United 
Rubber Company, Toronto. 


WIwnsLow RuwuSSEL, vice president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
has been placed in charge of arrangements 
for the next sales congress of life insur- 
ance agents to be held in Kansas City on 
March 3rd. 


G. A. Letser, for twelve years Pacific 
northwest representative of the Malleable 
Iron Range Co., of Beaver Dam, Wis., has 
been appointed sales manager. 


L. P. Crark severed his connection as 
sales manager of the Lord Motor Car Co., 
Los Angeles, to take charge of sales for 
the Master Carburetor Co., Los Angeles, 
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Remarkable Photograph Exhibited at Poor Richard Dinner 


1 


Considerable interest was manifested by guests at the Annual Dinner of the Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia in the famous original com- 
} posite photograph of the illustrated phrase of Philadelphia’s dominant newspaper “In Philadelphia Nearly Everybody Reads the Bulletin,” which 
| was exhibited in the Banquet Hall of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 
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Selling Points of Hundred Pointers 
By E. D. GIBBS 


A collection of practical selling talks and 
arguments dealing with selling and the 
education of salesmen. In two parts: 
1 Getting Ready. 
2 Getting the Order. . 

Compiled from personal interviews with 
sales executives, convention talks, bulle- 
tins and manuals. p 

Mr. Gibbs’ Sales Experience—It is gener- 
ally conceded that the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company has one of the most efh- 
cient bodies of salesmen in the world. 
These men were developed through train- 
ing. The work began in 1893 and has con- 
tinued ever since. Mr. Gibbs was one of 
the pioneers in the training of National 
Cash Register Company salesmen. For 
ten years he assisted in educating the 
sales force to a higher degree of effi- 
ciency. He did this work in nearly every 
important city and also devoted three 
years to this work in Europe. 


What Big Successful Salesmen Say 
of This Book: 

“Your book is most interesting and 
I congratulate you on it. Your crisp 
manner of presenting the principles un- 
derlying salesmanship is splendid. Your 
presentation of the essentials of sales- 
manship by clever and apt suggestion is 
unique and valuable to everyone inter- 
ested in the problem of distribution.’’ 

A. F. Hebard, 
General Sales Manager, The Remington 

Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

“It seems to be full of pep and wis- 
dom, and I shall enjoy its frequent 
reading, knowing that each time will 
bring out some new point and some 
new and valuable es a a 


M. W. 
President, Dodge Mfg. Co. 7 
Your library is not complete without this 
book. Send for it today. Price $2.00 post- 
paid, check, money order, bills or stamps 
—satisfaction or refund in full. 


USE THE COUPON 
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E. M. DUNBAR, 1913 Rowena St., Boston, Mass. 

You may send me “SELLING POINTS OF 
HUNDRED POINTERS’ postpaid, satisfaction 
or refund in full. I enclose $2.00. 


Gross Circulation 
for March issue 


Sales Management 


6,650 Copies 
6,200 Paid 


Advertising, Rates 


$50 Run of paper page 
$35 Two column space 


$30 Half page across column 


Special Rates for 
Twelve Consecutive 
Insertions 


Trade-Mark and Good-Will 
Protection 


Subscribers are mvited to submit problems relating to registration of trade marks, label 
infringements, etc. If possible, they will be answered in forthcoming issue. Address: 
Trade Mark Department, Sales Management Magazine, 223 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Bangor, Maine. We have a water-mark which 
we have never attempted to register because it is 
a geographical name. Lately, however, we have 
been told that we might gain registration under 
what our informant characterizes as the ‘‘ten year 
clause”’ of the trade-mark laws. Is there ground 
for such expectation? , 


The so-called “ten-year clause” is sus- 
ceptible of affording relief to a trade- 
marker whose brand is excluded under 
the present trademark law only in the 
event that his mark was in use for ten 
years prior to 1905. Ten years use at 
a later period is of no service in get- 
ting through a mark that is inadmissable 
under the present rules. To make the 
ten-year clause effective it is necessary 
moreover that an applicant for registra- 
tion show ten years of continuous and 
exclusive use prior to 1905 of the trade- 
mark to which he claims title by virtue 
of use prior to the raising of the pro- 
hibitions imposed by the present trade- 
mark law. 


Look Well Before Leaping 


Lynn, Mass. Is it safe to rely upon the 
“search’ which a trade-mark attorney offers to 
make free of charge or for a nominal sum to de- 
termine that we have not been anticipated in the 
use of a mark which we would like to adopt for 
our line, provided it has not heretofore been ap- 
Propriated? “Skeptical.” 


A conscientious attorney can make a 
“search” of the trademark files at Wash- 
ington which will disclose whether or 
not your tentative mark is closely 
paralleled by any identifying medium 
that has already been registered. And 
inasmuch as considerably more than 
100,000 trademarks have place in the 
Federal file it goes without saying that 
such a survey is well worth while. 
Candor, however, compels the warning 
that such a search is not conclusive. 
Some users of trademarks have never 
registered at Washington, relying, per- 
haps, upon registrations in their own 
and adjoining states. Other concerns, 
having little faith in the efficacy of Fed- 
eral registration, prefer to rely for pro- 
tection solely upon the common law. It 
goes without saying that such marks do 
not appear in the files at Washington 
and in order to trail them the business 
man must browse in the files of trade 
journals, consult officials of trade asso- 
ciations, etc. 


The Use of Family Names 


Danville, Ill. Is it possible to protect as trade- 
marks the names which have been in use to desig- 
nate the various styles or models in a line of 
machinery, the entire line being covered mean- 
while by a general name or “family” name? 
DE. V. 


Presuming that your individual names 
are distinctive and have not been em- 
ployed at an earlier date by a poor user 
there is every reason to hope that you 
can invoke all the protection that the 
law allows. You may find disappoint- 
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ment in store for you however if it so 
happens that the names with which you 
differentiate the various types of your 
product are not unique and distinctive 
but approximate terms in general use in 
your trade to indicate standards or de- 
grees of quality. The tribunals have in 
many a hard-fought case decided that 
trademark rights cannot be established 
to allow monopoly of “grade marks” 
such as are used by several or a number 
of firms in a given trade. Not long ago 
a prominent firm suffered cancellation of 
the rights that had been accorded to 
it for certain alphabetical letters be- 
fore it was known that these same letters 
were in use for a like purpose by sev- 
eral firms, and a while since there was 
official refusal to allow any one firm 
to enforce a “No Trespassing” notice 
with respect to certain numerals that 
the evidence showed to be grade marks 
rather than trademarks. 


Trade Mark on Advertising 


Wichita, Kansas. It has been impressed upon 
us that to justify our claims to a trade-mark use 
of our firm name that name, in the manner in 
which we display it, must appear on the goods. 
This does not mean, does it, that there is any- 
thing in the use of our name on our stationery, 
printed matter, etc., that would weaken our trade- 
mark standing? N. & M. Co. 


Before undertaking to answer your 
question it is perhaps not amiss to re- 
mark that we suppose our correspondent 
realizes that unless the firm name is dis- 
played in a very distinctive manner (that 
is has such impressive typographical 
dress that the average beholder will 
think of the embellishment rather than 
of the name itself) there is considerable 
risk that enrollment as a trademark may 
be denied. If this pitfall is safely passed, 
the concern need not hesitate to use its 
mark on stationery and its advertising 
provided the mark is also in use on 
the goods. Use on the goods is what 
confers trademark status but that use 
does not deny or abridge the privilege 
of use in advertising and salesmanship in 
whatsoever manner may be desired. 


Wants to Use Irish Flag as Mark 


Boston. Mass. Would we be allowed a certifi- 
cate at Washington for a trade-mark that has as 
its principal feature a representation of the flag 
of the new Irish republic? D. O. V. 


Your query raises a very delicate 
question which the officials at the United 
States Patent Office tell us that they 
are not prepared to rule upon offhand. 
Ordinarily, the ban against the registra- 
tion of “public insignia” operates to bar 
the registration of not only the Stars 
and Stripes, but of all foreign flags. 
The chance of acceptance in your case 
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The New York Market vs. 
The National Market 


It cost the manufacturer of a fifty cent toilet article 
$53,000 to cover the drug trade of the cities and towns 
of 5,000 population or more (those containing five or 
more drug stores) of 43 states. 


An average of forty salesmen were on the pay-roll 
for seven months. They called on between thirty-five 
and forty thousand druggists, selling an average of 
every second prospect. 


Best Record in New York Territory 


In New York a dozen men, in fifteen working days (three 
of them semi-holidays), called on 3,000 druggists. The average 
sale was in excess of one dozen to two out of three druggists 


called on. New York sales totalled $11,000. 


Concentration vs. Scatter Fire 


New York’s share of a national sales appropriation of $53,000 
is from one-eight to one-tenth—say, $5,300. But with the help 
of The World Plan, $1,000, less than one-fifth of New York's 


budget, produced 50% better than average national results. 


But the deadly parallel does not end there. If the 1920 
advertising appropriation of this manufacturer is $500,000, 
the $50,000 that is spent to sell the fourteen million people of 
the New York Hundred Mile Zone, because of the concentra- 
tion and buying power of this territory, will do its work about 
three times as effectively as the remaining $450,000. 


Ask us for other reasons why you should ‘‘sell New York first,’’ and 
what kind of a start you can make in New York with an initial adver- 
tising appropriation of $6,625 (minimum), and a minimum selling expense 


of $750, to cover the Drug Trade; $3,500 to cover the Grocers, 
Try advertising in newspapers by the year 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 


Mallers Bldg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bldg., Detroit 


SALESMAN'S 
CORRESPONDENCE 
~ MANUAL ¥ 


Your Salesman’s Daily Letter 


is the most important single thing 
that he sends to the office—ex- 
cepting orders. 


The right sort of letters enable 
you to keep in close touch with 
your men, to correct their short- 
comings, to develop their points 
of strength, and to build up a 
better bigger organization. 
You should encourage your sales- 
men to write close, intimate let- 
ters to the office. 


and 


The Salesman’s Correspondence Man 
ual was brought out to meet the very 
need Mr. Jones has in mind—the need 
of something which would “sell” the 
salesmen on the advantage to them of 
making regular and informative reports 
to the 


office. 


Contents: 


Value of Reports to the Salesman 
Making Letters Easy to Read 

Doing Away with Useless Words 
What the Office Wants to Know 
Information a Good Report Conveys 
Getting the Credit View-point 
Something About Advertising Repcrts 
Handling Complaints 

General Sales Letters 

Ten Tests for a Sales Letter 
Advance Letters for Salesmen 

How to Make Out Orders 

Letters to Help Customers, etc., etc. 


Over 185 subscribers to the Dartnell Monthly 
Sales Services co-opers ated in the preparation of 
this 100-page manual. It is filled with concrete 
examples showing the value of proper corre- 
spondence with the office and customer. There 
is a chapter on general sales letters of great 
value. It is equally helpful to the salesmen sell- 
ng one item over and over, or the salesman 
raveling ten trunks. 


Single Copy price $1.00 
On Approval 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
23 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


would rest on the fact that the Irish 


republic is not yet fully accepted and 
recognized as the government of an 
independent nation and possibly its flag 
would not be held to be entitled to full 
privileges as public insignia. But, on 
the other hand, we recall that the United 
States Patent Office some time ago put 
up the no admission sign against a trade 
use of the so-called “service flag” that 
was used to signify the individual’s par- 
ticipation in the war on behalf of the 
United States, although this flag (cov- 
ered by the patents of a private con- 
cern) could not be held to be “public 
insignia.” 


Use of Slang Terms 

Galveston, Texas. Is there any obstacle to the 
use of a slang term or phrase as a means of 
identifying an article of popular consumption? 
P. TF. Co. 

No legal objection rests against the 
ordinary slang expression if the selector 
thinks that such a choice offers fit mate- 
rial for a “mark of distinction.” Indeed, 
in certain lines, notably in the soft drink 
field, there has recently been manifest 
an especial weakness for slangy trade 
names or those with a double meaning. 
The chief risk in pinning faith to a bit 
of slang as a means of identifying a 
product that is supposedly on the mar- 
ket permanently is that the slang may 
lose its significance or its vogue and 
thereupon the user faces the necessity 
of either finding a new trade name, with 
consequent sacrifice of acquired pres- 
tige, or else of worrying along with an 
obsolete nickname that, in the eyes of 
some disciples of the transient, might 
write the product down as a back num- 
ber. 


Goods of Foreign Origin 


New York. Is there any way in which, other 
than by personal vigilance, we may prevent the 
admission and sale in the United States of goods 
of foreign origin that bear a trade- mark that we 
contend is a counterfeit of ours? C. S. & H 


There under the auspices 
of the United States Government, a spe- 
cial protective system which aims at 
the exclusion from this country of mer- 
chandise bearing infringing trademarks 
and which should be invoked by every 
interest that has fear 
duplication of its mark by alien pro- 
ducers. This system involves the filing 
in the United States Treasury, Customs 
Division, of the trademark to be pro- 
tected after it has been duly registered 
at the United States Patent Office. There 
must be deposited with the Treasury offi- 
cials a sufficient number of copies of the 
mark to allow the forwarding of a copy 
to each of the principal ports of entry 
in the United States in order that the 
collectors of customs at the various 
ports may be familiarized with the mark 
for imitations of which it is desired that 
they shall be on guard. 


is available, 


sales reason to 


The Havana Conference Again 
San Diego, Cal. According to your. advices is 
anything likely to be accomplished at the Pan- 
American Financial Conference of 1920 in fur- 
therance of the plan to bring about an arrange- 
ment for the mutual protection of trade-marks 


on the part of the independent nations of this 
continent? L. (¢ 


Directly, ‘ 
way 


” 


‘no”; indirectly, “yes” is the 
in which your question had, per- 
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haps, best be answered. The Pan- 
American Conference can, seemingly, do 
no more than lend moral support to the 
movement for a trademark league of the 
Americas, but because influential govern- 
mental officials will be in attendance 
from almost all of the countries of 
North, Central and South America it 
is possible and likely that there will be 
carried from the conference to the vari- 
ous capitals a renewed and deepened 
conviction of the need for that concert 
of action in protection of trademarks 
for which the International High Com- 
mission has been working energetically 
for several years past. As our corre- 
spondent is doubtless aware, the pro- 
vision of the Trademark Convention of 
Buenos Aires are already being actively 
carried out in the “Northern Group” of 
countries which has its central registra- 
tion bureau open for business at Havana, 
Cuba, but only five out of the ten South 
American countries have ratified to date, 
the registration bureau for the “Southern 
Group” has not yet come into existence 
at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


New Copyright Law 


Colorado Springs, Colo. Newspapers of mid- 
December date make brief reference to the enact- 
ment by Congress of an amendment to the copy- 
right laws of the United States. Can you tell me 
whether this change in the law affects in any way 
sales literature, manufacturers’ labels, etc., such 
as are subject to copyright? 


The amendment to the Copyright Act 
of 1909 which after tedious progress 
through Congress was finally on De- 
cember 11 sent to President Wilson for 
his signature does not apply, generally 
speaking, to the printed matter used by 
sales interests. The purpose of the lat- 
est change in our copyright laws is to 
provide reciprocal protection of authors’ 
works in the United States and foreign 
countries and whereas it may prove a 
stimulus to certain elements in the book 
publishing business it can scarcely be 
said to have any application to sales in- 
terests that rely upon the copyright laws 
to safeguard printed forms. 


Dramatic License in Trade Names 


Charleston, S. C. We desire to use as a trade- 
mark a word which as applied to our product is 
not, we estimate, downright descriptive, and yet 
that might be said to take what is sometimes de- 
scribed as “‘dramatic license” in that it somewhat 
stretches the literal truth. In your estimation 
will it be practical to pave the way for the pro- 
tection of a highly imaginative name of this kind 
by registration at the U. S. Patent Office. V. &. 
Co. 


This is evidently one of the many 
similar cases in which only the acid test 
of submission to the censors at the 
United States Patent Office will deter- 
mine the fate of a trade name that is 
possibly on the border line of the ta- 
booed “descriptive.” However, it may 
be said for the consolation of this in- 
quirer and other correspondents that 
the present United States Commissioner 
of Patents has, in deciding appeals, sev- 
eral times pointed out that his office will 
look with indulgence upon trade names 
that are harmlessly “extravagant” or 
“boastful,” provided such words do not 
approach the limits of deception which 
is always all-sufficient justification for 
the rejection of a trademark. 
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AND YO 


HEN Edward N. Hurley, head of the 

Shipping Board, looked around for a man 

to put driving power behind America’s 
gigantic shipbuilding program, Charles M. Schwab 
—‘Charley’’ Schwab of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany—was the man chosen. He “delivered the 
goods.” 

As head of the Emergency Fleet Corporation his 
influence was electric. Almost his first act was an 
overnight revolution for the somnolent Corpora- 
tion—it suddenly found itself removed from its 
cramped quarters in Washington to a great build- 
ing in Philadelphia—and hustling as though it 
were on the last lap. 

Charles M. Schwab began his great career as a 
stake driver for the Carnegie Steel Company at 
Pittsburgh. His weekly wage then would buy you 
today a fair-sized breakfast, a moderate dinner, 
and send you to bed hungry at night in a cheap 
hotel. Yet, at thirty-nine, he was selected by J. 
P. Morgan to be the first president of the newly 
formed United States Steel Corporation—and 
given $28,000,000 of the capital stock! 

Schwab is not a genius. Just a normal man with 
a normal brain who has thought beyond his job. 
He started from scratch—without “pull” or favor. 
And the fifteen men who now run the Bethlehem 
Steel plant for him today are just normal men with 
normal brains thinking and acting beyond their 
jobs. They, too, started from scratch. The present 
president of the Bethlehem Steel Company—whose 
income last year aggregated $1,000,000—was a 
$75.00 a month crane man only a few years ago. 
The first vice-president began as a stenographer. 


Schwab and J. P. Morgan 


( ie t0 0 M. SCHWADBD’S striking success is 
due to originality, plus initiative, plus per- 
sonality, plus driving power. To sum up, do- 

ing things differently! For example: When the 

United States Steel Corporation took over the 

Carnegie Company, it acquired as one of its obli- 

gations—it really was an asset—a contract to pay 

Schwab a yearly minimum salary of $1,000,000. J. 

P. Morgan didn’t know what to do about it. He 

hesitatingly broached the subject to Schwab. 

Schwab took the contract and tore it up. 

“I didn’t care what salary they paid me. I 
was not animated by money motives. I believed 
in what I was trying to do and I wanted to see 
it brought about.” 

Schwab was looking beyond. He had conceived 
the idea of the United States Steel Corporation. 
He had “sold” that idea to the great capitalists 
of the nation. He wanted to work it out—to 
make the United States the greatest steel produc- 
ing nation in the world. And he did! 


HE demand for men with Schwab’s qualities 
—initiative, driving power, original think- 
ing, and ready, forceful expression—was 
never greater than now. Nothing is so plentiful as 
opportunity. There are more jobs for forceful men 
than there are forceful men for jobs. As Mr. 
Schwab aptly remarks: “In the modern business 
world ‘pull’ is losing its power. Achievement is 
the only power. Captains of industry are not 
hunting money. America is heavy with it. They 
are seeking brains—specialized, active brains. 
Brains are needed to carry out the plans of those 
who furnish the capital.” 

America’s cry is not for super-men. Listen 
again to Mr. Schwab: “I have found that when 
‘stars’ drop out; their departments seldom suffer. 
And their successors are merely men who have 
learned by self-discipline and application to get 
full production from an average, normal brain. 
The man who attracts attention is not the dazzler 
—but the man who is thinking all the time, and 
expressing himself in little unusual ways.” 


Your Brain—How to Use It? 
| _aied, man and woman is endowed with 


mind. Your success is governed by your use 

of mind. The fellow who sits still and simply 

does what he is told will never be asked to do the 
big thing. 

Men make opportunity! Just remember that 

every external achievement is first an internal 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
iy George Creel 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


idea. Each successful act is primarily an invisible 
thought. Right thinking, then, in the broad sense, 
means right action—thus all success is founded 
on right mental activity! 

Schwab wasn’t born successful. He had to learn 
to think through the hard knocks of experience. It 
took him years to develop the driving, eager 
mind that won for him his first lowly step in suc- 
cess. But just as everything moves faster nowa- 
days, so does the development of brain power— 
for those who make the effort. It is quite pos- 
sible today for any man in a few months to de- 
velop those mental qualities that early marked 
Schwab for success. 

That possibility is in Pelmanism—the modern 
short-cut to the training of the mind—the bring- 
ing to consciousness of all those mental forces 
now lying at the bottom of a dream sea of inac- 
tion—for development of that mental muscle that 
makes you glory in the battle of life—that makes 
you want to win. 


ing—right thinking. You can straighten and 

strengthen it just as easily as the body can be 
strengthened—and do it just as scientifically. 

Take the bank clerk for example: When he first 
starts he can add a column of figures with only 
average speed and accuracy. In time he can add 
four columns where previously he added one! In- 
creased mental efficiency—mental training! 


I: trains your mind to quick, constructive think- 


And this is the day of Pelmanism! Its sole func- 
tion is to develop the mind to right thinking—to 
bring out and strengthen such immeasurable qual- 
ities as will-power, concentration, ambition, self- 
reliance, judgment and memory. Pelmanism can, 
and does, substitute “I will’? for “I wish.” 

It is not a mere “‘memory system.” It develops 
ali the mental powers. There is no “magic” or 
“mystery”? about it—just the common sense ap- 
plication of practical psychology. 


Increases Incomes 
Piste a “char makes no promise to turn you 


into a “Charley” Schwab, but it does guar- 
antee a quick and continuous development of 
the ‘‘Charley” Schwab success qualities. 

Pelmanism is able to guarantee advancement 
and increased incomes for the very simple reason 
that it gives workers the qualities that employers 
are hoping for and searching for. Salary is no 
longer the determining consideration: the main 
thing is intelligent service. 

There are 400,000 Pelman students in the world 
today. It is a positive and irrefutable fact that 
the vast majority of them have, through developed 
mental powers, increased their earning capacities 
from 20 to 200 per cent. And why not? In- 
creased efficiency is worth more money. 

Pelmanism points the way to cultural values as 
well as to material success. It opens the windows 
of the mind to the voices of the world; it puts the 


stored wealth of memory at the service of the 
tongue; its burns away timidity by developing 
self-realization and self-expression. 


creed, or circumstances. It has values for all. 
The beginner will find the secret of promo- 
tion in it. The veteran “job holder” will get from 
it new courage, self-confidence anda resource- 
fulness that will lift him above his fears and out 
of his ruts. Executive heads will discover that 
PELMANISM takes up “mental slack.” 
Professional men—lawyers, doctors, clergymen, 
teachers, artists, authors—have come to the 
knowledge that Pelmanism will help them to sur- 
mount difficulties and achieve a greater degree of 
success in their vocations. 


Prcrecis'cr cir takes no account of class, 


Women in commercial pursuits have the same 
problems to overcome as men. Women in the 
home are operating a highly specialized, complex, 
business requiring every ounce of judgment, 
energy, self-reliance and quick action possible tc 
develop. Pelmanism meets these needs. 

PELMANISM has its benefits for the youth, 
with mind to be trained, but it has even larger 
benefits for men and women past forty, whose 
minds have a tendency to “slow up.” No one is 
too old for PELMANISM who has the will to be 
alive, virile and vital. 

(Signed) Georce CREEL. 


It Fits Your Time 


ELMANISM does not ask you for fixed hours 
of attendance and set times for study it 


into your time instead of demanding that 
your time fit into it. 


The Pelman course comes in twelve lessons — 
twelve “‘Little Grey Books.” They are sent one a 
a time, and the student fills out work sheets tha 
are gone over with pen and ink by a staff « 
trained instructors—all men and women of the 
highest experience and qualifications. 


t 
t 
f 


A special system keeps the examiners in close, 
personal touch with the students right throug! 
the course, and insures that individual attention 
which is so essential to the success of a study of 
this character. 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


OU will find the answer in a booklet issued 
by the Pelman Institute of America sent 


free on request. It is called “Mind and 
Memory,” and it describes Pelmanism to the last 
detail. 

It might truly be described as your first lesson 
in Pelmanism; for a thorough reading of it will 
start your mind Pelmanizing, just as it 
minds of many others. It balances big benefits 
against a low cost. 

You want Pelmanism. Take your first lesson 
in Pelmanism now! Don’t “‘put off!’? Write your 
name and address in the coupon below at once 
and send it to the Pelman Institute of America, 
Suite 389, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 389, 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send at once and without obligation 
to me, a copy of your booklet—‘‘Mind and 
Memory”—and such other literature as will 
tell me how I can become a Pelmanist. 


All correspondence strictly confidential. 
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“The Atlas That Talks” 


Answers the following questions: 


How far is it from Battle Creek to Kalamazoo ? 

What is the fare ? 

How long will it take to make the jump ? 

Is there an interurban from Jackson to Chelsea ? 

Does a main line connect the two towns ? 

How shall I route our salesmen to cover a given 
number of towns most economically ? 

Are they omitting any worthwhile towns ? 

What is the latest population of Flint ? 

What are the best commercial hotels there ? 

What are the leading industries of the town ? 


Price Complete, in sturdy loose-leaf binder, $20.00 


Further Particulars on Request 


BLUM MAP COMPANY 


7 West 29th Street New York City 


Purchase a pocket edition of our individual State Maps from your local stationer. 
Price 25c each. 
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Jazzing Up the Jingle of the 
Dealer’s Cash Register 


By Maxwell Droke 


For some time Mr. Droke had charge of the dealer service work for 
the Palmolive Company of Milwaukee. It was his job to win trade co-opera- 
tion for Palmolive products and to help them become better dealers. Sus- 
pecting that his intimate contact with dealers must have given him a keen 
insight into their reactions to “ginger up” matter sent out by manufacturers 
and jobbers we asked him to put his experiences down in writing for your 


benefit. 


ON’T feed ginger to the dealer! 
D On the retailer’s side of the fence 

I have had manufacturers bombard 
me with tons upon tons of “ginger-up” 
advertising matter. And as an adver- 
tising man, I’m afraid that I have been 
guilty of feeding ginger literature to 
other dealers. 

Ginger copy has only one excuse for 
existence. Its sole purpose is to induce 
the dealer to get behind your goods and 
push them to the limit. My experience 
has taught me that most of this literature 
falls far short in that mission. 

There are a good many reasons why 
the retailer does not respond 100 per 
cent to our ginger appeals. For one 
thing, he has been “gingered” to death. 
Yesterday he received a ginger letter 
telling of the wonderful sales possibilities 
of Smith’s Sardines. Today came a 
broadside dilating upon Brown’s Baked 
Beans. Tomorrow Jones may make a 
debut singing the praises of his break- 
fast food. Sometimes two or three of 
these ginger appeals arrive in the same 
mail. And they all tell the same story. 
So it’s little wonder that the dealer 
becomes a bit satiated. He is “fed up” 
on ginger. The time has come to tempt 
him with something more substantial. 


Old Stuff to the Dealer 


No real ginger campaign is complete 
without a reference to the manufacturer’s 
“forceful advertising.” In fact, it usually 
is the keynote. Open one of those 
“smashing broadsides” and the central 
illustration is almost sure to be a repro- 
duction of the front covers of more or 
less well-known magazines. Looking a 
bit further, you will find this message in 
brilliant red: “These mediums with a 
total of 12,362,921 readers (actual circu- 
lation multiplied by five) will carry the 
compelling advertisements of the Miracu- 
lous Patented Egg Beater. Link up with 
this tremendously effective publicity in 
your town. It will mean more and big- 
ger sales than ever before. This is your 
opportunity. Grasp it!” 

Ask the advertising man who perpe- 
trated that broadside just how the dealer 
is to “link up” with the national adver- 
tising. Chances are he will hem and haw 
and hesitate, and end by stuttering, 
lamely, “Oh, window displays, and 
things.” The plain truth is that mighty 
few of us have any conception of what 
the retail merchant can and will do in the 
way of co-operation. It has always been 
the custom to “ginger up” the dealer, 
urging him to “link up with our adver- 
tising, and make your store headquarters 


for the Blank line.” And so we go right 
on following blindly the path of Con- 
vention, reiterating the same empty, 
meaningless message that hundreds of 
other manufacturers have brought, and 
that hundreds more, who follow in our 
trail, will repeat. 

And what is the poor dealer to do? 
If he “links up” with every suppliant and 
makes his store headquarters for every 
line, he will have a busy time of it. The 
average dealer is rather a resourceful 
chap. But as a “linker up” he is no 
miracle worker. If the manufacturer has 
no definite, concrete program for the re- 
tail merchant to carry out, it’s scarcely 
reasonable to expect Mr. Dealer to “roll 
his own.” He has several other equally 
important matters to claim his attention. 

“The small-town storekeeper—and he 
is the vertebrae of your distribution sys- 
tem—is not easily swayed by enthusiasm. 
He realizes the power of publicity, but 
he doesn’t go hog wild when your sales- 
man urges him to place an order for 
“just five gross, assorted sizes and 
colors” on the strength of a four-color 
page in the Mi Lady Beautiful. 


How to Win the Dealer Over 


He knows that the women of his town 
are not going to drop that magazine and 
rush to his store, demanding your goods, 
just because of that one ad. The adver- 
tisement is good; it is a very important 
link in the sales chain. But experience 
has taught the dealer that before your 
goods will sell locally, they must be mer- 
chandised locally. Show that merchant 
the advertising matter, the displays, the 
sales plan you have for him, and his at- 
tention will be riveted to your line. 

“But we are co-operating with the re- 
tailer. We have a full line of ‘Dealer 
Helps.’” Manufacturers will make that 
statement with an air of finality, as 
though they had achieved the ultimate 
in retail advertising. 

Usually these “Dealer Helps” prove to 
be a set of newspaper eiectros featuring 
the manufacturer’s goods, with a mortice 
for the dealer’s name and address. And 
maybe there is a window display. Some- 
times it is effective, and sometimes it 
isn’t. At best it is rather short-lived, 
and nine times out of ten no effort or 
precaution is taken to see that these ex- 
pensive displays actually are put into 
use. And speaking of displays, the ma- 
jority of manufacturers ignore or give 
scant heed to the interior display. The 
customer at best gives but a passing 
moment to the window display. But he 
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or she spends several minutes in the 
store on each visit. 

When all is said, and very little done, 
this fact remains, staring us in the face: 
Your ultimate success depends upon the 
retail merchant. Your millions spent in 
national publicity will buy you nothing at 
all in Centerville, Neb., unless the Cash 
Grocery Store gives your goods at least 
a fighting chance with competitive 
brands. 

It seems almost incredible that we 
should leave the advertising and dis- 
tribution of our products so completely 
to the whims and fancy of an overworked 
storekeeper. In these days of keen com- 
petition and a multitude of merchandise, 
our smug faith in the Omnipotence of 
General Publicity, is little short of tragic. 

But what is to be done? Where is the 
remedy? And how shall we take it? 

There is but one way out, and that is 
obvious—closer co-operation with the 
dealer. The “Dealer Helps” of tomor- 
row must be more far-reaching than be- 
fore. And they must be really helpful 
to the merchant in building business. 
Dealer advertising matter must be pre- 
pared as carefully as our magazine copy. 
Men who know the small-town store, its 
limitations and possibilities, must map 
out dealer campaigns as effective as our 
national propaganda. : 

But does the dealer want this closer co- 
operation? Will he welcome our well- 
worked-out merchandising campaigns? 
My answer is in the affirmative. And it 
is an answer. not based upon theory or 
personal opinion. My work keeps me in 
close contact with retailers—thousands 
of them—all over the country. I have 
found them earnest, intelligent, capable 
and eager to co-operate with the manu- 
facturer who has a real idea. “Give us 
practical help in selling your goods,” is 
the burden of their plea. Of course there 
are incompetent, lazy, indifferent store- 
keepers—too many of them. Sut the 
average merchant is keenly interested in 
the jingle of his cash register. 


National Association Could 
“Take Down” ‘‘Dyspep- 
tic’? Purchasing Agents 
By C. R. Sweney 


You know and I know what a sales- 
man has to run up against in the way of 
discourteous treatment because we have 
been on the road ourselves. I don’t 
think we are alone either because prac- 
tically every salesman has a few “hard to 
get at” and dyspeptic buyers who brow- 
beat, fuss and fret because they happen 
to be on the buying side of the fence. 

Perhaps there are a few just such buy- 
ers with this disease in the organization 
with which some of our sales managers 
are connected. , 

Through a national sales managers’ 
association these buyers could be re- 
ported and, I believe, a great good could 
be accomplished by a little investigation 
and a diplomatic, educational letter from 
the association. 


Recent Dartnell Reports 
for Sales Managers 


HESE reports are in typewritten form and consist of from 

twenty to thirty pages. They are not books. The informa- 
tion embodied in them is gathered through the co-operation of 
nearly 1,000 sales executives of concerns subscribing to the Dart- 
nell Monthly Sales Service. We will be glad to send any, or all, 
of these reports on approval with the understanding that they 
may be returned for credit if not satisfactory. 


Report No. 59—Profit Sharing Plans for Salesmen 


Describes over 50 plans in successful use which permit of salesmen and 
sales managers sharing in the profits of a business. Covers the essen- 
tials of a profit-sharing plan for executives; how to put the plan into 
effective operation; sharing the savings as well as profits with sales- 
men; specimen profit-sharing contracts; tabulation of profit accumula- 
tions; list of booklets issued by corporations on profit-sharing, etc., 
that may be obtained for the asking, etc. Price—$2.00 on approval. 


Report No. 55—Salesmen’s Salary Increases Since 1914 


Based on questionnaire sent to over 350 different lines of business. 
Shows average net earnings in each line; average starting salary; per- 
centage of increase; cost of operating salesmen; high water sales rec- 
ords, cost per call; expense account practices; with a very valuable 
and helpful section on bonus plans for salesmen. These are up-to-date 
plans, based on actual usage, that have never before been published. 
Report includes large chart (17x22 in.) giving tabulation of data. 
Price—$1.50 on approval. 


Report No. 54—-Sales Record & Order Analysis Systems 


This report will help you check up your present method of handling 
the orders. Shows how various concerns keep salesmen’s territory 
analysis records, salesmen house clearance cards; a plan for checking 
salesman’s reports; weekly and monthly sales summary forms, town 
analysis records; the unit plan of handling orders, etc. This report is 
profusely illustrated by numerous suggestive forms, etc. 

Price—$1.50 on approval. 


Report No. 57—Increasing Sales Call Efficiency 


More calls by salesmen and more out of each call is an ever-present 
problem. We have inquired into the methods of nearly 600 concerns— 
how they redistrict territories to secure greater efficiency; setting 
quotas for salesmen to induce more intensive work; improved sample 
kits and sales portfolios; saving the “lost” call; use of salesmen’s autos, 
etc. The results of this inquiry have been embodied in this suggestive 
report. Price—$1.50 on approval. 


Special Offer: As a special inducement we offer to send all four of 
the above reports to any reader of Sales Management Maga- 
zine for the special price of $5.00, or they may be purchased singly at 
price quoted. Any or all of the reports may be returned for credit if 


not suited to the requirements of your business, or if not satisfactory 
in every way. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


PUBLISHERS TO SALES MANAGERS 


223 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Says A. N. A. Is a Market- 
ing Organization 
By John Sullivan 


Secretary-Treasurer, Association of National 
Advertisers, New York 


Naturally I was much interested in the 
last issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, in which 
Mr. Neff writes his ideas on a National 
Association of Sales Managers, and in 
which three other writers offer the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers as a model 
for the sales managers. And, further, be- 
cause in the membership representation of 
the A. N. A. there are over forty sales 
managers and an equal number of repre- 
sentatives who are officers of their com- 
panies—presidents, vice-presidents, general 
managers, etc. 

Those facts about representation may 
help to explain why 50 per cent. of the 
information sent out by our general data 
department is the kind of information that 
is generally supposed to be required by 
sales departments; and the volume of in- 
formation sought from the A. N. A. office 
is, to be quite conservative, very great in- 
deed. This demand came of itself—that is, 
it was not created by any promotion activity 
by the headquarters office. 

The selling section in the key to the 
Data Files contains about one hundred and 
fifty classifications, and I don’t think the 
section has missed much in sales interest 
and activity. It covers the sales depart- 
ment and policies, salesmen-training, sales 
manuals, stimulating, co-operation—the job- 
ber, the dealer, the exclusive agency—in 
fact, everything needed to outfit a sales 
manager in knowledge. Then other sec- 
tions, we find, are used by the sales de- 
partments, such as that of General Features 
of Merchandising, containing about seventy- 
five classifications, and that of Commodity, 
which covers around fifty classifications. 

Then, during the past year, we have 
issued such reports as What Should Be Ex- 
pected from the Sales Department?, Func- 
tion and Co-ordination of the Advertising 
and Sales Departments, Function and Or- 
ganization of a Sales Promotion Depart- 
ment, Use of Automobiles by Salesmen, 
Sales Manuals, The Application of the 
Taylor System of Scientific Management 
to the Problem of Distribution, Relative 
Value of Salesmen and Special Advertising 
Representatives for Placing Dealer Helps, 
How to Get Salesmen to Call on New Ac- 
counts—just to mention a few that would 
be of interest to your readers. 

The fact of the matter is that many men 
in the Association of National Advertisers 
are developing themselves, some con- 
sciously, others unconsciously, perhaps, into 
marketing men; neither sales managers ex- 
clusively, nor advertising managers exclu- 
sively, but marketing executives. And 
“marketing” means something bigger than 
sales management or advertising manage- 
ment, because it includes both—and then 
some. 

And the A. N. A. is a marketing organ- 
ization, in which, strange to relate, both 
sales managers and advertising managers 
are finding peace. 


“It is always a pleasure to see SALES 
MANAGEMENT in the mail, and the magazine 
is read with much interest and profit.”— 
F. W. McElroy, Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
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How many times have you heard the 
reception clerk say, ‘“He’s busy now”? 
Did you ever stop to think that the 
card you use was probably the cause 
of this? Clean-cut, neatly engraved 
Wiggins cards speak hig ghly of your 
coming. The business man of today 
judges your importance by the card 
you present. 


WIGGINS Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


The skill exercised in engraving a 
Wiggins plate assures you of proper 
representation. Many of America’s 
largest firms use Wiggins card exclu- 
sively, Experience has taught them 
the value of carefully engraved cards. 
Ask for a tab of specimens today. Run 
your hand over their clean-cut edges— 
note the general ‘“‘bigness’’ of a Wiggins 
card. 

THE JNO. B. WIGGINS COMPANY 

Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1100 So. Wabash Ave. 122 So. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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Handy Expense Books 


For Traveling Salesmen 
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GARRETT & MASSIE, inc., Publishers 
bP. UO. Box 1337- D, Richmond, Va. 


B Ideas inkvery Issue 


\ — \ Send 25 cents for one year’s subscription to 
\4 = SELLING AlD—with 72 business-winning 
\\ : <\\ plans for stimulating sales, following-up—to 

‘ab aid salesmen, help dealers, get mail order 
\ \ results, collect—ideas for letters, house 
organs, bulletins, enclosures, postcards. 


Proofs of new advertising cuts free! 


SellingAid & G34 ShermanStreet 


CHICAGO 


Binders for Volume II 
Sales Management 
$1.25 POSTPAID 


The binders will hold 12 issues. 


Sharbs and Flats 


By Ed Shanks 


OSTAGE 


The 25c monthly magazine that tells 
how to transact business by mail— 
Advertising, Selling, Collecting, Catalogs, 
Booklets, Circulars, Letters, Office Systems, 
Money Saving Ideas. Send $1 for 6 mos. 
POSTAGE, One Madison Ave., New York 


Two especially good methods for “get- 
ting on” are recommended for this year: 
One is to make speeches at conventions 
and other gatherings, and the other is to 
work for a living. 


Do Sales Managers Die Young? 

Advance reports on the new census list 
many inhabitants near 100 years old, but 
thus far there is no trace of any having 
been sales managers. 


Beer, champagne, the Federal Trade 
Commission and other indoor sports are 
less popular this year. 


Sometimes silence is a virtue—even on 
occasions when the salesman is trying to 
“put over” the sale. 


Creating the right impression with 
your business card is said to be im- 
portant. The “atmosphere” helps a great 
deal. If you are in the oil business and 
wish to create “atmosphere,” just daub a 
bit of oil on the card; if automobiles, 
spray with gasoline; if film, print a ticket 
to see Charlie Chaplin on one side; if 
real estate, have your card hidden in a 
lump of good loam soil; if 57 varieties, 
accompany each card with a sweet pickle. 


A lot of salesmen are getting by right 
now waiting for their ship to come in. 
Here’s hoping they don’t forget how to 
run the tug when they have to go out 
to meet the ship. 


Questions and Answers 
Question: How can I get salesmen to 
send in daily reports at least twelve times 
a year?—I. M. Hopeless. 
Answer: Hold back their commission 
checks, or better still, give them a month 
off to fill out each report. 


Question: Please explain to me safest 
way to pick out successful salesmen.—B. 
Wildered. 


Answer: This is very difficult. Line 
all applicants up in a row, walk twenty- 
four paces to the rear of them, without 
turning around blindfold yourself with 
a rose-tinted handkerchief, throw a piece 
of lead pipe over your left shoulder and 
hire the first one to yell, “Ouchdammit!” 


Someone’s conception of a futurist is 
one who paints word pictures of his 
future. 


“Now That I’ve Got Them—” 


The other day Sales Manager Baird 
sent a dollar and got a sample set of 
map pins, sales maps and other charting 
dope. He says, “Ever since I received 
that outfit of highly colored pins, sig- 
nals and maps, I have been wasting a lot 
of valuable time trying to decide on 
something I can chart with it. I cer- 
tainly am going to have a lot of fun with 
that outfit.” 

I say, Al, why don’t you chart the time 
you spend trying to find something to 
chart! 


Cause for Joy 
Should the discovery of a jobber who 
believes in spending money for adver- 
tising be worth a couple of columns in a 
leading magazine? 


Bad Epidemic 
The bird who says “visualize” when 
he could just as well say “see” is usually 
afflicted with what is commonly diag- 
nosed as cronic complications de webster- 
itis dictionaeroplane stuff, 


Advice to Publishers 


If your magazine has earmarks of a 
house organ and you can’t get second 
class rates, pack up your roll-top and 
the typewriter and move out to some 
small town where there is a more friendly 


Rs mas 


A small jobber was advertising for a 
combination inside and outside salesman. 
The advertisement read: ‘“Wanted, a 
salesman to be partly inside and partly 
outside the store.” 


Ik 


den topics" 


off the press. 


Strictly Personal! 


If you care to read a frank treat- 
| ment of one or two of "the forbid- 
of advertising, 
for a copy of BETTER BUSINESS--just 


S. Roland Hall, Easton, Pa. 


write 
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training into practice 


AVE you a salaried salesman traveling for you 
whose pay check is entitled to a 50% increase 
for records made in the past seven months? 

A few more like him and you would introduce a 
new product, open more territory and cross lances with 
competition. At least that is the way you would 
feel and you would turn over seven states looking for 
more men like him. 

Real upstanding sales timber, however, is not so 
difficult to obtain—if you are unbiased and open to 
conviction. 


An Unsuspected Sales Maker 


a ipews time ago, for instance, W. H. Woodall was 
given a try-out with the A. Schlueter Company of 
Oakland, California. He was one of thirty odd sales- 
men that the company operates in the Pacific and west- 
ern states selling hardware specialties. As a salesman, 
Woodall rated “fair.” If you examined his reports 
and records you would probably appraise him as a 
“plugger.” But things suddenly took a new twist. 
Woodall apparently was making some clever exhibi- 
tions of his wares, for business on his territory and was 
picking up fast. The final figures for the period 
showed that he had beaten his quota—a stiff one—by 
a 47% margin. 

New producers are not uncovered so frequently 
that the house could afford to neglect one. So 
Woodall was called to the home office and given a 
salary increase of 50% over that of seven months 
previous, 

Side by side with some records, Woodall’s success 
vould not appear spectacular. But Woodall, a young 
salesman, is growing bigger in business-getting every 
day. And beside you must—if you are fair minded— 
give him credit for his ambition and “training.” 


How It Happened 


CLERK in a retail furniture store—that is what 
he was up until a short time ago. “Waiting on 

trade,” however, didn’t fill his idea of real salesman- 
ship. He was fortunate enough to line up with the 
Schlueter organization. He knew he was rated as a 
“Plugger” so he got in touch with the N. S. T. A. 
And then he began to “hit the ball.” 

With the N. S. T. A. he learned a lot from a staff 
of experienced salesmen. He was given the benefit of 
the experience of some of the best sales brains in the 
country. Counsel and coaching was given by sales 
managers operating large selling organizations of their 
own. It was all so thorough and practical that the 


A “hard territory” becomes fertile 
when Woodall puts N.S. T. A. 


odds were in Woodall’s 
favor just as soon as he 
started the N. S. T. A. 
course. 


A Man for Your 
Organization 


AVE you a place in 


your organization W. H. Woodall, who gives credit 
for a salesman like to the N. S. J. A. for develop- 
ment from an “ordinary” salesman 


Woodall? There are to a real business-getter. 
more men of his type in 

our Association for whom we are seeking connections. 
They are all out of the same mould. Their ambi- 
tion, initiative and training are in your favor. The 
sales manager who employs N.S. T. A. men finds that 
less supervision is necessary, that they are receptive 
to instructions and have no “habits to break.” Hun- 
dreds of the best known concerns in the United States, 
including such firms as the Beech Nut Packing Com- 
pany, Lever Brothers, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company and others have N. S. T. A. salesmen in 
their organizations. 

Some of the men whom we wish to place are just 
starting out. Others are seasoned salesmen who have 
had experience in selling and may know considerable 
about your line. You will find all of them willing and 
anxious to learn. 


Write Employers’ Service Department 

EK INVITE correspondence from reliable con- 

cerns. Our Employers’ Service Department 
may be addressed in strict confidence. If possible tell 
us the number of salesmen needed and the territories 
to be covered. We will then submit the names of 
capable men for your consideration. Some of them 
may be located near your home office. Your judgment 
prevails in selecting the men. There is no obligation. 
There is no charge to the salesmen. Write today. 
Use the coupon. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Suite 515-21 Monadnock Bldg. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


National Salesmen’s Training Association, Employer’s Service Dept., 
Suite 515-21 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, please give us the particulars about members of 
your association for whom you are seeking sales positions 


We plan to employ additienal Salesmen. How many? 
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Fairbanks-MorseAnnounce 
New Sales Managers 


Coincident with increasing the - capital 
stock preparatory to a still further expan- 
sion of their business, Fairbanks-Morse & 
Company have created seven general sales 
divisions, with a sales manager at the head 
of each division, under the general super- 
vision of C. V. Pank, director of sales. 
A new division known as the manufactur- 
ers’ division has been created, and H. E. 
CHICKERING, who for the past eleven years 
has been manager of the New York branch, 
has been placed in charge. J. D. Harper, 
formerly manager of the Dallas branch, 
will have charge of the oil engine division, 
and Mr. Harper will be succeeded by D. G. 
Botton, who has been in charge of the 
branch at Salt Lake City. The electrical 
division will also be under the direction of 
Mr. Harper temporarily. Mr. E. D. West, 
for many years in the sales department, 
will have charge of the farm engine divi- 
sion. R. E. Hatt, formerly associated with 
the Goulds Mfg. Co. as manager of their 
Boston branch, and more recently manager 
of their Chicago branch, has joined the 
Fairbanks-Morse organization and_ will 
have charge of the pump division. F. V. 
Roy will take charge of the scale division. 
Mr. Roy has been associated with the com- 
pany for some time, and before this change 
was manager of the Omaha branch. A. A. 
TayLor, who has been in charge of their 
railroad department, will continue to handle 
that division. All of these divisions will 
make their headquarters at the general of- 
fices in Chicago. 

Because of these changes, further trans- 
fers and promotions have been necessitated 
throughout the organization. K. W. Jones 
will leave the management of the Detroit 
branch to assume the place vacated by Mr. 
Roy at Omaha. The vacancy at Detroit 
will be filled by H. E. Vercosen, formerly 
manager of the railroad department at St. 
Paul. G. H. JernperG, who has been in 
charge of the Baltimore branch, will go to 
New York to fill the vacancy caused by 
Mr. Chickering’s: removal. Cuaries R. 
Denis has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Jernberg. 


GIVES DOMESTIC TRADE FIRST 
CALL ON PRODUCTION 


The Phoenix Knitting Works, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been compelled to can- 
cel orders of some 2,000 foreign pur- 
chasers because of the enormous demand 


by domestic buyers for the hosiery 
turned cut by the plant. The manage- 
ment felt that American customers 


should have the preference in being sup- 


plied with silk stockings. Increased 
calls for the concern’s hosiery have 
come from India, South America and 


other parts of the world. 


“T have taken a great interest in your 
magazine and read every number from 
cover to cover, marking various articles 
that appeal to me and keep a permanent 
file of them.”—Frank A. Groves, Vice- 
President and General Manager, The 
Special Tool Engineering Company. 


“Nothing worth while is attainable with- 
out effort.” (Higgins.) 


Personal Services and Supplies 


Rates: 25c a line of seven words; minimum $2.00. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Wanted—A high grade man of experi- 
ence to edit house organs, write publicity, 
etc., by large motor truck manufacturer in 
the middle west. State age, qualifications 
and salary expected. Box 301, SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Traveling—6% years traveling experi- 
ence, 54% with present firm. Have es- 
tablished following of best department 
store trade in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
Have sold corsets, ready-to-wear and 
specialties. University graduate, best .of 
references. Am looking for first class 
position where ability will be appreciated 
and where there is an opportunity for 
advancement. Box 201, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. 


A man of ability, 36 years old, with 
office and selling experience with a high- 
grade manufacturer, desires a position as 
assistant sales manager with a _ high- 
grade company. Can sell, promote sales, 
supervise salesmen, and get results. Box 
1103, SALES MANAGEMENT. 


We read and clip for thousands of 
busy people the best things on any sub- 
ject appearing in the current daily and 
weekly newspapers. Send stamp for 
booklet or write us what you want and 
our readers will get it for you. Con- 
solidated Press Clipping Co., 604 Man- 
hattan Bldg., Chicago, U. S. A. 


ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


If you want your advertising to have a 
little warmth and humanness without 
sacrifice of dignity or force, I’ll feel hon- 
ored by your inquiry. E. M. Dunbar, 
1913 Rowena street, Boston, Mass. 


Live, snappy sales articles, epigrams 
and anecdotal matter will help to liven 
up your House Organ or Sales Bulletin. 
I supply this material at a nominal monthly 
charge. Send me copies of your House 
Organ and I’ll send you material that 
you'll want a page or two of every 
month. Weekly letters to salesmen fur- 
nished at a nominal charge. J. J. Lutge, 
361 West 27th street, New York City. 


Four Times as Many Calls 
Made by Salesmen 


The Addressograph Company, Chi- 
cago, stated in a bulletin to salesmen 
that the number of calls for the entire 
sales organization as shown by reports, 
jumped from 3,685 during February to 
7,541 for the month of May. This very 
substantial increase came largely as a 
result of the stimulation furnished by 
leads that were developed in advertising 
campaigns. Later it is reported that 
15,407 calls were made during the month 
of October, 1919. 

The company operates each year what 
they call their Hundred Club. A new 
rule is that in order to be a candidate 
each salesman must make a minimum of 
five calls for every working day regard- 
less of the volume of business produced. 
This explains the speedy upward climb 
of the total number of calls because 
every salesman is particularly anxious to 
make the Hundred Club for the standing 
it will give him in the organization and 
the free trip it will give him to the 
yearly convention at the home office. 


“What is the thing to be accomplished? 

“What is the goal? What is the man, 
the state, the nation here for? 

“Work—good, hard, honest work, will 
achieve almost any material thing in this 
world, and work may be delightful, noble, 
exhilarating, fascinating. Work may be 
full of excitement, of satisfaction, of joy 
and happiness.”—H. Gordon Selfridge. 
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WANTED 
Sales Manager 


An established, growing cen- 
tral states concern, traveling 
ten men selling automotive 
supplies at wholesale only, 
wants a Sales Manager, A man 
who has successfully occupied 
a similar position preferred. 
Will consider one who has been 
an assistant Sales Manager 
either in auto supplies or hard- 
ware. 


State full particulars in first 
letter, including experience 
and training, and salary or 
commission expected. All re- 
plies confidential. 


Address Box 202 


Sales Management 


223 West Jackson Blvd. ‘ 
Chicago 


